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Introduction 



Discrimination against women in employment, their sexual 
exploitation, their battering, their rapes and murders are 
reported in the news on a daily basis in the United States 
of America where I have lived since 1963. In our male 
dominated world of hegemonic patriarchal culture, there is 
widespread discrimination, persecution and exploitation of 
women not to exclude the religious communities including 
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the Sikhs, who are beset with the pathology inherited from 
two cultures: Hindu and Muslim patriarchal cultures. A vast 
majority of Sikhs of today are descendents of so-called 
"Sultani-Hindus , "--Hindus who were moving away from their 
temples to the mosque, whose allegiance and devotion was 
shifting away from gods and goddesses to pirs and fakirs 
(Muslim holy menj, during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

In India where I grew up, it hurts to read that modern 
medical sciences and its tools are being used for the 
detriment of womankind — female feticide through sex 
selection. If this heinous crime of killing of female 
fetuses fails to shake the conscience of mankind, what else 
would? Individuals and organizations exposing such evil 
practices and fighting for justice for women deserve 
applause and our support. Violence against woman and the 
unspeakable crime of female feticide through sex selection 
should be denounced from every available platform to shake 
the dormant conscience of mankind. The United Nations and 
other international human rights organizations must hold 
countries and communities accountable that allow this 
practice. Health care personnel performing such procedures 
and the family members forcing helpless pregnant woman to 
abort the female fetus must face the court of law for 
committing murder. 

Sikhs are well aware of the gender bias, ill treatment of 
women and the practice of female feticide within their 
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community, and many of them are speaking out against it. ' 
This problem is headlined and editorialized in Sikh 
publications. More efforts are needed. This practice should 
be regularly denounced in Gurdwaras (Sikh places of 
worship) and other Sikh gatherings. Moreover, in-depth 
research by anthropologists, sociologists and psychologists 
is needed to understand the reasons and circumstances that 
are responsible for gender bias in the Sikh community, as 
it is contrary to the teachings of the Sikh scripture: »Ffe 
SR' didti H'Poa [Aad Guru Granth Sahib (AGGS) ] . 

3 

Recently, Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann pointed out to me Jakobsh' s 
study of historical construction of gender in the Sikh 
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community. Jakobsh earned her Ph.D. under the supervision 
of Professor Harjot Oberoi from the Department of Asian 
Studies, University of British Columbia (UBC) in Canada. 
Currently she is an Assistant Professor of Religion at the 
University of Waterloo in Canada. To my knowledge, this is 
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the first academic work on gender bias in Sikhs, so I was 
eager to study it. However, after reading the first few 
chapters, my enthusiasm faded to disappointment, as her 
work sounds more and more like Harjot Oberoi' s The 
Construction of Religious Boundaries : Culture, Identity and 
Diversity in the Sikh Tradition . 5 It seems she is using the 
study of gender as a ploy to spread false information about 
Nanakian philosophy (Gurmat) and the Sikhs. As a cursory 
note I may point out here that neither the external 
examiner of her thesis, Gloria Goodwin Raheja, nor the 
university examiners Margery Fee and Tineke Hellwig, nor 
Joy Dixon, Chair of the examining committee, nor Kenneth 
Bryant and Mandakranta Bose who read the thesis have 
expertise on Sikhism. 

McLeod' s "Western methodology of historical research" on 
Sikhism is simply a process utilized to distort Sikhism 
under the cover of "academic research , " and I find that 
Oberoi has ushered this process a step further to diffuse 
the "Sikh identity" through a campaign of misinformation. 
Therefore, it is no surprise that Jakobsh' s "gender 
research" on Sikhs under Oberoi is beyond the boundary of 
academic norms, standards and ethics — blatant malicious 
propaganda put together against Sikhism. 

No one will argue that a degree such as a Ph.D. requires 
high caliber original research. But that's not the case 
with Jakobsh. She has managed to utilize secondary or 
tertiary sources of inf ormat ion--relying mainly on the 
writings of McLeod, Oberoi, Christians (British colonists 
and missionaries), Hindus and spurious literature like 
janam-sakhis , Dasam Granth and Rehatnamas to concoct her 
thesis. She spent seven years (1993-2000) gleaning 
information from the above-mentioned sources and 
manipulating it to fit into her scheme — false propaganda 
against Sikhism and Sikhs. 

Jakobsh approach to the study of gender in Sikh history is 
also problematical as there is a pitfall here: The inherent 
shortcomings of a Eurocentric approach to the study of non- 
Europeans have been well publicized and this may have had a 
direct bearing on Jakobsh' s study. For example, black 
scholars in the United States have pointed out and argued 
effectively that a Eurocentric scholar looks at slavery and 
the history of black people from the perspective of a slave 
owner, not of a slave, from the perspective of colonizers, 
not the victims of colonization. Similarly, black women 
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scholars have objected to a Eurocentric approach to the 
study of black women because, though white and black women 
live in the same country, their experiences are not the 
same. Then it should not be unreasonable to ask how could 
Western paradigms like Joan Wallach Scott ' s 6 hypotheses of 
gender study be applied to Sikh women who are oceans apart 
and separated by centuries in time? 

Further there is important background information that the 
reader should know in order to understand the ideological 
base and mindset that produced Relocating Gender In Sikh 
History: Transformation, Meaning and Identity. 4 Because W.H. 
McLeod and Harjot Oberoi exercised tremendous influence on 
Jakobsh and her thesis, it is imperative for readers to 
read Appendixes A, B and C. A cursory examination of the 
University of British Columbia will come in handy to 
understand and unfold the mystery under discussion. 
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Chapter 1 

University of British Columbia (UBC) 

Jakobsh' s work is a typical example of Ph.D. research 
produced by a Western university with an "endowed Sikh 
Chair." Her work throws light on the motives behind Sikh 
studies programs. To begin with, let us examine some 
background information on UBC and her thesis supervisor. 
Generally a graduate student investigates the reputation of 
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the university, the department of study and the supervisor 
before committing to begin studies. It seems Jakobsh 
relinquished this early homework because at the time, UBC 
was already knee-deep in a controversy with the Canadian 
Sikhs about the objectives of the "endowed Sikh Chair , " as 
disclosed in the following advertisement: 1 

The Department of Asian studies anticipates making a one-year 
visiting appointment in Punjabi language and literature and Sikh 
Studies for the academic year 1987-1988. We invite your 
application or nomination of others who may be qualified to teach 
courses in beginning and intermediate Punjabi language and at 
least one other field such as Sikh literature, religion or 
history. Ph. D. degree required, as well as a very good command 
of spoken and written Punjabi. 

Candidate should send a complete C. V., samples of research 
papers and publications, and the names and addresses of three 
referees to Professor Daniel L. Overmyer, Head, Department of 
Asian Studies, Asian Centre, 1871 West Mall, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada V6T 1W5 . Candidates 
should request their referees to send confidential letters of 
recommendation directly to the same address. The deadline for 
completion of applications is May 15, 1987. 

The department expects to make a tenure-track appointment to an 
endowed position in Punjabi and Sikh studies beginning in July 
1988, following the University's normal procedures. The person 
appointed to the one-year visiting position may be a candidate 
for the tenure-track appointment the following year. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel L. Overmyer, 

Professor and Head. 

However, without regard to the above advertisement, UBC 
hired Harjot Oberoi. Amazingly, this fellow had neither 
expertise nor fluency in the Punjabi language. He grew up 
in Delhi and consequently had very little appreciation of 
the Punjabi culture. Moreover, his paper " Popular Saints , 
Goddesses and Village Sacred Sites: Rereading Sikh 
Experience in the Nineteenth Century" that he read at the 
University of California, Berkeley, in February 1987, 
revealed that he had no knowledge of Aad Guru Granth Sahib 
(Sikh Scripture) . And his knowledge of Sikh history was 
somewhat parochial--learning from the writings of Hindus, 
Christians and Marxists/Communists. Sikhs (scholars as well 

as laity) criticized Oberoi'' s paper for gross distortions 
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of Sikh religion and history. ' Sikhs were alarmed and 
rightly questioned Harjot Oberoi' s qualifications and 
suitability for holding the Sikh Chair. To investigate his 
credentials further, they requested a copy of his Ph.D. 
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thesis from Australian National University, but the 
librarian denied the request on February 9, 1990: 

With reference to your letter dated 7th Nov. 89, concerning the 
following A. N. U. Ph.D. Thesis. 

Oberoi, H. S. 

A world reconstructed: religion, ritual and community among the 
Sikhs, 1850-1901. 

A.N.U. Ph. D. Thesis 1987. 

I regret the author has denied us permission to make copies. Your 
order is, therefore, cancelled. 

The published version should be released soon and wishes 
potential readers to consult it, when available. 

Please find enclosed your open cheque. 

Yours sincerely. 

Lending Services Librarian, 

User Services Division, 

4 

R. G. Memzies Building. 

Pursuing this matter further, on July 22, 1994, a 

delegation of India-based Sikh scholars: Professors Balkar 
Singh, Darshan Singh, Kehar Singh, and Gurnam Kaur held a 
meeting with Professors Harjot Oberoi and Kenneth Bryant of 
UBC and Professor Hugh Johnston of Simon Fraser University, 
to discuss the objectives of the Sikh Chair. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the Sikh scholars that the incumbent 
Dr. Harjot Obroi was not contributing to the fulfillment of 
the objectives spelled out in the agreement concerning the 
Sikh Chair. 5 

Elaborating on the sordid affair of UBC Sikh Chair, Jasbir 
Singh Mann writes: 

It is very interesting to note that the Sikhs paid the money and 
signed the contract with the UBC in 1985 but the chair was not 
started until 1987. Sardar Mohinder Singh Gosal, the president of 
Federation of Sikh Societies of Canada and signatory to the 
contract, made a statement on July 22, 1994 "that there is 
evidence to prove that the two-year delay to start this chair was 
intentional under the pressure of anti-Sikh political forces." It 
seems very clear from this statement that UBC became a part of 
the plan to defuse the Sikh identity from the inception of this 
chair. It is possible that UBC waited for two years to hire an 
applicant who was being groomed for anti-Sikh propaganda. As is 
evident from the objectives of the Sikh Chair, the applicant must 
be qualified for Punjabi language. Literature and Sikhism 
(doctrine, religious practice, and philosophy) . Dr. Oberoi has 
admitted himself that he is only a student of Sikh history, has 
nothing to do with religion and his qualifications for Punjabi 
language and literature remain questionable. Many other 
applicants with appropriate qualifications were rejected. How the 
selection process was held to fulfill the special objective, as 
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outlined in the contract, is a serious matter and needs thorough 
6 

investigation . 

The following memo by Fritz Lehman lends credence to 
Gosal's assertion that UBC was consulting the Indian 
Government regarding the objectives of the Sikh Chair: 

TO: U. B. C. South Asianists 

From: Fritz Lehmann, History (x5748) 

Re: Highlights of Shashtri Indo-Canadian Institute Annual Meeting 

India's acting High Commissioner, Mr. K. P. Fabian wishes to 
visit U. B. C. in the very near future to meet South Asia 
Specialists and administrators. He would likely address us on an 
aspect of Indian foreign policy (he prefers North-South dialogue) 
and wishes to discuss the proposed chair in Sikh studies, about 
which his government is concerned. He seemed to me to be a 

7 

reasonable and sympathetic person. 

Since it was the Sikh community of Canada that raised funds 

g 

for the "Sikh Chair, " one may ask why the Indian government 
was concerned about it? And why was UBC consulting the 
Indian government about the objectives of the "Sikh Chair" 
and who should hold this chair? The answer to these 
questions lies in what happened in India shortly after the 
British imperialist relinquished their rule over the Indian 
subcontinent in 1947 and divided it into two nations: one 
Hindu, India and the other Muslim, Pakistan. The world 
community is well aware of the genocide of Jews and Gypsies 
by the Nazis, but not many people except Sikhs, Jains and 
Buddhists, know the "constitutional genocide" of the three 
communities by the framers of the Indian constitution. In 
1949, Jawaharlal Nehru, handpicked successor of the 
"apostle of peace," Mahatma Gandhi, led the Indian 
Parliament to declare Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists as Hindus 
under Article 25 of the Indian Constitution in spite of the 
vehement opposition of two Sikh representatives, Hukam 
Singh and Bhupinder Singh Mann who refused to sign the 
document. To date, the Sikh community has not signed to 
ratify the Indian Constitution. Shortly thereafter, Hindu 
Code Bill was imposed on them. In other words, in India, 
the world' s "largest democracy , " it is the majority Hindu 
community that determines the religious identity of its 
minorities and imposes Hindu values and customs on them. 9 ' 10 
Distortion of Sikh history and theology to defuse the "Sikh 
identity" is a common theme of the Indian Government 
propaganda and Hindu controlled news media. For example, 
two historians of Jawaharlal Nehru University, Satish 
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Chandra and Bipin Chandra have distorted Sikh religion and 
history via books prescribed by the National Council of 
Education Research and Training (NCERT) for high school 
classes, XI & XII, respectively. 11, 12, 13, 14 This is the 
reason why the Indian government was concerned about the 
Sikh Chair at UBC or for that matter at any other 
university. Why did the UBC administration comply with the 
wishes of the Indian government? After all, UBC kept the 
chair vacant until a suitable candidate who met Indian 
government's approval was found. And that is why Harjot 
Oberoi, who grew up in Delhi and got his M.A. degree from 
Jawaharlal Nehru University was selected whereas several 
other well-qualified candidates with better credentials 
were rejected. According to Oberoi: 

"My interest in social history was originally provoked 
and then sustained by my teachers at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, particularly Professors Bipan 
Chandra, Sarvepalli Gopal, Romila Thapar, K.N. 

Pannikar and Satish Saberwal. I hope this work 
reflects what I learnt from them." 15 

Under a storm of strong criticism against his qualification 
and suitability to head the Sikh Chair, Harjot Oberoi 
vacated it in 1995. Nevertheless, UBC found him a place in 
the Department of Asian Studies from where he continues his 
schedule of distorting Sikhism at every given opportunity. 
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Chapter 2 

Women in Sikh History 

"Yet if women and men are inherently equal in Sikh 
tradition in terms of roles and status, why are they 
not given similar representation in the pages of Sikh 
history?" 1 
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Jakobsh has raised a valid and pertinent question, which 
requires an equally valid answer. To begin with, a 
historian must study the environment that shaped the 
history of Sikhs. The history of any people is the product 
of the influences of the environment. The following factors 
must be considered: 

(1) Sikhs are descendants of Hindus, Muslims and Sultani- 
Hindus, the latter being the predominant component. 

(2) The Sikh movement developed in a very corrosive 
patriarchal culture, as a product of Hindu patriarchal 
values, super-imposed by Muslim patriarchal values. 

(3) The impact of oppression of bigoted Muslim rulers 
coupled with equally oppressive and dehumanizing impact of 
the caste system on the Sikh movement. So it is not 
difficult to imagine what would have been the reaction of 
Indian society towards "open involvement of women in the 
Sikh movement." 

(4) Due to the notion of "woman as the family honor" and 
the heightened concern for their safety, women sought the 
safety of their homes or places where their menfolks were 
around . 

(5) In the 500 years of Sikh history, there is less than 
100 years of Sikh rule when the Sikhs did not face 
religious persecution. Even in India after 1947 the Hindu 
Government led by Jawaharlal Nehru declared Sikhs as Hindus 
in the Indian Constitution and imposed Hindu code on them. 
It is rather intriguing that McLeod, Oberoi and Jakobsh had 
made no mention of this fact in their writings on Sikhism. 

(6) If the Sikh Gurus thought that recording history was 
that important, they could have written it themselves or 
had it written by someone else, just as the compilation of 
AGGS by Guru Arjan who employed Bhai Gurdas as amanuensis! 
Further if they thought that additional manuals were needed 
as moral instructions for the Sikhs, they would have 
written those too. The authentic teachings of Gurus are 
enshrined in AGGS, but other than their teachings (Gurmat) 
there is scant personal reference to them and their 
activities. However, there is a laudatory mention of Guru 
Angad' s wife, Mata (mother) Khivi for her excellent 
management of Langar (community kitchen) and dedicated 
service to the Sangat (Sikh congregation) : 

tM ?fer tw ftTH sunt gTf tErat ii 

t|£ tfHH W UFW uret II 
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HU Hfe fHfe 3Tfu §5T5t II 

Hey Balvand, Khivi was a great lady who provided 
comfort to the congregation like a dense shady tree. 
She served sumptuous food in the Langar — pudding made 
with butter that tasted like nectar. Like her husband 
(Guru Angad) , who succeeded to the house of Guru Nanak 
as his successor, she too worked very hard with great 
dedication. Mata (mother) Khivi and her husband were 
praised for taking upon their shoulders the enormous 
responsibility of Guru Nanak' s mission. 

AGGS, Balvand and Satta, p. 967. 

Not withstanding the absence of their names in Sikh 
history, it is amply clear that Gurus' mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters were active participants in the Sikh 
movement. For example. Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh 
were very young when they assumed Guruship after the 
execution of their respective fathers by the Muslim rulers 
and Guru Har Krishan was a mere child of five when he took 
over as Guru after the death of his father. What was the 
major influence on these Gurus at that very critical period 
in Sikh history when the Sikh movement was under attack not 
only from the Muslin rulers, but more so from other 
dangerous foes, the schismatic groups and the defenders of 
the caste ideology? The answer, of course, is the influence 
of their mothers: Mata Ganga, Mata Gujri and Mata Krishan 
Kaur, respectively. Further, it was Mata Sundri (Jito)-- 
wife of Guru Gobind Singh--who guided the Sikh community 
through a very difficult period of external repression and 
internal divisions after her husband' s death -- about forty 
years (1708-1747 C.E.), longer than any of the nine Gurus 
subsequent to Guru Nanak. 2 Guru Amar Das' daughter, Bibi 
Bhani, according to Sikh tradition, was the one who 
selected her groom herself. Guru Ram Das. She was very 
active in the affairs of the community during her father 
and her husband's Guruship. Women headed some of the 
twenty-two manjis (dioceses) set up by Guru Amar Das. And 
what about those Sikh mothers, wives and sisters who sent 
their sons, husband and brothers to join the Khalsa forces 
when it meant sure death to become a Khalsa? 3 And many who 
suffered innumerable hardships, and torture in jails and 
saw their own little ones being cut into pieces before 
their very own eyes by the enemy who wanted to frighten 
them to relinquish the budding faith and convert to Islam! 
The Sikhs remember those brave women of unsurpassed 
fortitude, collectively in the daily prayer: 
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“§ H^»F £ mit <£ f^g l^rf^fT^ ft^oT 

^rfW” 

And those women who remained steadfast in upholding 
their faith, while their children were cut into small 
pieces and made into necklaces to put around their 
necks . 

Ardas (Sikh congregational prayer) . 

There were many women who fought side by side with men, 
against the Mughal armies and foreign invaders. Hundreds of 
women fighters were killed during the small and big 
Ghaloogharas (holocausts) in 1746 C.E. and 1762 C.E., 
respectively. It is true that not much is known about them 
like most of the men who laid down their lives fighting 
against the forces of tyranny: Mughal rule, foreign 
invaders and the proponents of caste ideology. It was not 
only the lonely "Mai Bhago," many other Sikh women also 
joined the Khalsa ranks: 

In the period of guerrilla warfare, Sikh women were imprisoned 
and subjected to hard labour, but they did not forsake their 
faith. Sada Kaur the wife of Gurbakhash Singh ruled the area, 
which was under the control of Kannahya Misal. She led her armies 
in battle and Ranjit Singh owed his success, in his initial 
struggle for supremacy against the rival Misals, in no small 
measure to her political acumen and military help. Ahmed Shah 
Batalvi has given more instances where women took a leading part 
in political and military activities of the Misals. Rani Rajinder 
Kaur was one of the most remarkable women of age. She possessed 
all the virtues which men pretend their own — courage, perseverance 
and sagacity. Sahib Kaur was made the Chief Minister of Patiala 
in 1793. She refused to leave the battle when pressed by the 
Marathas near Ambala and with a drawn sword rallied troops to 
repulse the enemy. Similarly, Aus Kaur was placed at the head of 
the administration of Patiala and she conducted the affairs of 
that state with conspicuous success. George Thomas writes in his 
memoirs 'Instances indeed have not infrequently occurred in which 
they (Sikh women) had actually taken up arms to defend their 
habitation, from the desultory attacks of the enemy, and 
throughout the contest behaved themselves with an intrepidity of 

. . . . 4 

spirit, highly praiseworthy.' 

Reverend C. F. Andrews (1871-1940) was shocked by the 
atrocities committed on peaceful Sikh protesters by the 
British administrators and their henchmen when he visited 
Guru-ka-Bagh morcha site (Guru-Ka-Bagh is name of the 
place; morcha means agitation) in September 1922. He 
admired the Sikhs (Akalis) for their patient suffering 
without any sign of fear. He declared the peaceful Sikh 
struggle against the British as a "new lesson in moral 
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warfare." 5 "Being fully aware of severest beating of Sikh 
volunteers, Sikh mothers, wives and sisters came forward 
with great enthusiasm to send off their loved ones to face 
the oppressors," writes Ruchi Ram Sahni : 

Many Sikh mothers, wives and sisters garlanded their sons, 
husbands and brothers and gave them a loving send-off to Jaito. A 
mother whose eldest son had fallen in the first Shahidi Jatha, 
garlanded her second son for the second Shahidi Jatha and said to 
him, "Dear son, fight the battle of your Panth and bless your 
mother with the heroic sacrifices ." 6 

What Jakobsh considers "Sikh history" is literature like 
janam-sakhis , Bansavlinama, Gurbilas Patshahi 6, Gurbilas 
Daswin Patshahi, Rahitnamas and Dasam Granth ! This plethora 
of spurious literature was written by: schismatic groups, 
detractors and other opponents of Nanakian philosophy like 
the ascetic orders of Udasis and Nirmalas. There may have 
been some works by Sikhs that were interpolated later on! 
Why would any scholar undermine her/his own research by 
using this spurious information? Jakobsh needs to reflect 
upon this question! 
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Generally, scholars are very cautious and careful in using 
the information that is beyond the pale of their expertise. 
However, Jakobsh solves this problem by making a terse 
disclaimer: "Let me point out that I am not a scripture 
scholar. I have heavily relied on the contribution of 
scripture scholars from the discipline of Sikh studies." 1 
She uses unreliable second and third hand information to 
suit her preconceived notion that Sikh theology is anti- 
women. From G.S. Talib' s 2 Brahmanical and "literal and 
incorrect" English translation, she has gleaned less than 
two dozens verses out of a total of 5,894 verses of AGGS . 3 
Without checking the veracity of meaning/interpretat ion of 
these verses with experts, she argues that bias against 
women started with Guru Nanak and it became stronger with 
his successors until it reached its climax with the 
emergence of "hypermasculine Khalsa." It is not surprising 
that she has either distorted or misinterpreted or used the 
literal translation or interpreted the verses out of 
context to suit her preconceived notion that Sikh Gurus 
were biased against women. One wonders at the identity of 
those "scripture scholars from the discipline of Sikh 
studies" whom she had consulted! The quality and integrity 
of Talib' s translation is demonstrated by the following two 
examples, one literal and the other Brahmanical: 

q?> »R J £75^ (TOt»^ feT Srfe II 

trafe tTHSU 1 ^ II 

"Wealth, youth and bloom of flowers after four days 
vanish: Like water-cresses as they decline, they slump 
and f all " . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 23. 

In Punjabi the expression " char din (tFfo fe?>) " means short- 
lived, not literally "four days." 

fei ritt nte 1 Hftn-F HTftr n 

"In that sphere abide numberless heroines like Sita of 
surpassing praise and beauty indescribable." 

AGGS, Jap 37, p. 8. 

“ sito sita (Hte Hte 1 ) " means stitched together (one with God), 
not Sita the wife of Rama Chandra, son of King Dasratha. 

Jakobsh has utilized this type of translation to accuse 
Sikh Gurus of harboring anti-woman feelings, as illustrated 
by the following examples: 
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1. Criticizing Nikki-Guninder Singh's (professor of 

religion at Colby College, Maine) The Feminine Principle 
in the Sikh Vision of the Transcendent , Jakobsh asserts, 
"The Ultimate in Sikh scripture was most often conceived 
in masculine terms, as Akal Purkh, Karta Purkh ." 4 

Here Jakobsh exhibits gross ignorance of the Nanakian 
philosophy (Gurmat) by making this ludicrous statement. The 
Sikh Gurus did not assign any gender or name to God, Who is 
described as "One and Only , " represented by a special 
symbol "ST'" in Gurmukhi script in the very beginning of 
AGGS (numeral one and open Ura with an extended curved 
arm) . Akal Purkh and Karta Purkh are attributes of God 
described in the "Commencing Verse" as well as throughout 
the AGGS: Akal (Timeless), Purkh (Transcendent, the One who 
pervades everywhere) and Karta (Creator) . Besides, God 
described in the AGGS is gender neutral, both man and 
woman : 

W1 ygy wr ut fietll 

God is both man and woman. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1020. 



§ fie 1 f t He 1 ii 

§ gqy f HU 1 srer II 

You are my father. You are my mother. You are my 
relative and You are my brother. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 103. 

Further in the AGGS, the creative aspect of God is 
portrayed as that of a mother: 



we tfl»r tfe yfeueii 

faf UrfUoT He 7 HHeil 

God takes care of Its creation (world of life) the way 
mother nurtures her children. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 105. 

wfe fsftT wy ii 

It is God who created the world from within Itself, 
not anyone else. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 905. 
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Furthermore, it is remarkable that in the bani (sacred 
hymns) of the AGGS there are roughly 100 verses starting 
with the word "mother" whereas the hymns starting with the 
word "father" number about nineteen. This is quite amazing 
considering the corrosive patriarchal culture millieu of 
Guru' s time when the mention of women was absent in public 
discourse and she was looked down upon as an impediment in 
the path of spiritual growth of man. 

2. Continuing, Jakobsh says: "Yet numerous passages in the 
scripture associate woman with maya, that which is sensual 
as opposed to spiritual." 5 

Attachment to progeny, wife is poison. 

None of these at the end is of any avail. (Adi Granth, 
p. 4 1 ) 5 

Maya attachment is like a loose woman, 

A bad woman, given to casting spells. (AG, p. 796) 5 

First, Jakobsh does not even know the proper name of the 
Sikh scripture. She should know that Adi Granth is the 
first Sikh scripture compiled by Guru Arjan in 1604 C.E. 

The scripture in the final form as we have it today is Adi 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji (ttffe Ht cM didtj H'Poy Ftt) commonly called 
Guru Granth Sahib or Aad Guru Granth Sahib, or even simply 
Guru Granth. 

Second, her statement "association of woman with maya" is 
an echo of McLeod: 

"In Sant and Sikh usage the term (maya) has strong 
moral overtones and is frequently symbolized by lucre 
and woman." 6 

Both Jakobsh and McLeod have used Hindu concept of Maya in 
their interpretations, not the way Sikh Gurus used it in 
the AGGS . The word Maya occurs so frequently in the AGGS 
that there are about 215 verses that begin with this word. 
Maya in the AGGS does not mean illusion or the unreality of 
the physical world. According to Guru Nanak, world is real, 
as it is the creation of the True One: 

feij fraj Fra fr iSoal Fra ^ fefra ii 

This world is the abode of the True One, Who resides 
in it . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 463. 
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aiuyfa uuut h 1 # htAii 

It is for the gurmukh (God-centered being) that the 
True One has fashioned this Earth. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 941. 

Ud Pe ©tl'Pc Udl UdHH'W II 

The Earth was created to practice righteousness. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1033. 

Liberation (mukti) from ignorance and falsehood is possible 
while performing worldly duties, fulfilling worldly needs 
and enjoying worldly pleasures: 



<TOoT HPddlPd yut ut HUTfe II 

UHfu»F f%U Ut Hoffe II 

u — 

When one understands the True Guru (God) , the 
objective of life is fulfilled. One is liberated 
(becomes a sachiara/gurmukh, one with God) while 
laughing, playing, eating good food and wearing good 
clothes . 

AGGS, M 5, p. 522. 

That is why Guru Nanak denounced ascetic life and celibacy 
and proclaimed householder life as the "proper way" for the 
realization of God. Moreover, in the AGGS, the relationship 
between God and human beings is depicted in the imagery of 
family life, God as husband and human being as wife. Unlike 
other religions, God, according to Guru Nanak, is the 
center of family life with the attributes of father, 
mother, husband, relative, sibling and friend. 

According to Nanakian philosophy, Maya is the corrupting 
influence of the world that alienates humankind from God: 
"Whosoever is afflicted by duality is the slave of Maya. 
Intoxicated with Maya one is vain and mean, thereby getting 
away from God. Maya is that which causes humans to forget 
God through attachment." 7 

UU frB" ufu P<SHd HU ©HtT 3^ UtU wPe^F II 

Maya is that which makes a human being forget God and 
creates attachment resulting in a sense of duality. 
AGGS, M 3, p. 921. 

Maya is Haumai and its progeny of five: Kam (lust, sexual 
drive) , Kroadh (anger) , Lobh (covetousness, economic 
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drive) , Moh (attachment) and Ahankar (pride with 
arrogance). The five drives/instincts are responsible for 
the corruption of morals and the development of criminal 
behavior. Behind all human problems from individual 
suffering to bloody international conflicts is the 
invisible fire of Haumai fueled by these five elements. 
That is why in the AGGS the Gurus warn us again and again 
not to yield to the pressure/temptations of - Kam, Kroadh, 
Lobh, Moh and Ahankar , and to live a life of restraint and 
modesty : 



HU HUflJ HHWII 
HUHH Hftr U H^ll 

The whole world is deceived by the "five 
drives/instincts," but the ignorant self-centered 
person ( manmukh ) does not understand this fact. 

AGGS, M 3, p. 113. 

wut Hura Foret Hfc fflt frar r% ii 

0 yogi! Make your Aee Panth (a sect of yogis) 
universal brotherhood, and subdue your mind to conquer 
the worldly temptations. 

AGGS, Jap 28, p. 6. 

5W ?5U HU MH Wf? WUHU II 

yu Hdi'didl srfu yrrc 3Tueu ii 

Nanak surrenders to God and prays for guidance to 
overcome the deleterious effects of lust, anger, 
greed, attachment and "pride with arrogance." 

AGGS, M 5, p. 269. 

It needs to be pointed out here that the renowned 
psychoanalyst, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) proposed his dual 
theory to account for the instinctual aspects of our mental 
lives, by the existence of two drives: sexual and 
aggressive. 8 One drive gives rise to the erotic component of 
mental activities, while the other gives rise to the purely 
destructive component. Freud further assumes that the two 
drives are regularly "fused" though not in equal amounts. 
Thus even the most callous act of intentional cruelty that 
seems on the surface to satisfy nothing but some aspect of 
the aggressive drive, still has some unconscious sexual 
gratification. In the same way there is no act of 
lovemaking, however tender, which does not simultaneously 
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provide an unconscious means of discharge to the aggressive 
drive . 

On the other hand. Guru Nanak (1469-1539) proposed Haumai 
and five drives/instincts -- Kam (lust, sexual drive), 
Kroadh (anger) , Lobh (covetousness, economic drive) , Moh 
(attachments and Ahankar (pride with arrogance,) that 
control human behavior. Then what is Haumai ? It has been 
translated as pride, ego, egotism, I-ness and self- 
centeredness, but these words are inadequate to describe it 
fully. Guru Nanak says that all human activity from birth 
to death is under the control of Haumai unless one submits 
to God' s Hukam (Divine Law, Cosmic Law) : 

U§ U§ fefo II 

Uf tTfw U§ W II 

u§ uf grfw ii 

<j@h tfe ©frftw ii 

One comes in Haumai and goes in Haumai. One is born in 
Haumai and one dies in Haumai. ... Haumai is Maya and 
its influence. The whole world of life is created with 
innate Haumai. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 466. 

fes - faftr fraj ©tin pr fes - fes - ^ftf P^oTh Frehi 

ufH f%f% frar ftiH pr ?rfH P^HPdm w tret 11 

Holy one, how is the world of life created and how 
could its suffering be eliminated? Holy one, the world 
of life is created with innate Haumai and alienation 
from God causes suffering. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 946. 

According to Guru Nanak, all forms of life have innate 
capability (capacity/driving force/instinct) to survive in 
the environment in which they evolve and he calls it 
Haumai. So Haumai is an innate capability, which is 
essential for the survival of life. However, unlike other 
forms of life, human beings are also endowed with innate 
superior intellect and power of reasoning. Whereas other 
forms of life live in harmony with Hukam (Divine Law, 

Cosmic Law) according to predetermined instincts (Haumai ) , 
human beings due to superior intellect and power of 
reasoning, get alienated from God, thus making them "self- 
centered (manmukhs) " under the control of Haumai. And it is 
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Haumai that produces the five drives/instincts: Kam, 

Kroadh , Lobh, Moh and Ahankar: 

yy nfc M dfhd'dl ii 

feH trast Hftj M PHoW'dl II 

Other living beings are at your (human being) service 
and you are their leader in this world. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 374. 

o(Pd o(dd o(d<sl c<Pd d'iPI II 
ftTfc oM fcfc tf^t II 

The Creator creates mankind and lets it free to do as 
it wills. But how it is accomplished, only the Creator 
knows . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 932. 

5F 3 || 

foffe Hfe t H^fH tratfW II 

The Creator fashions human body from the earthly 
elements and by some method endows it with life, 
wisdom and discerning intellect. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 913. 

With this crucial understanding of Maya and Haumai 
described above, let us now look at the verses cited and 
misinterpreted by Jakobsh: 

Attachment to progeny, wife is poison. 

None of these at the end is of any avail. (Adi Granth, 
p. 41) 

Maya attachment is like a loose woman, 

A bad woman, given to casting spells. (AG, p. 796) 

It is absurd for Jakobsh to suggest: "Yet numerous passages 
in the scripture associate woman with Maya, that which is 
sensual as opposed to spiritual" 5 when God Itself is 
described as "mother" repeatedly and both as progenitrix 
( neol ) and progenitor (net!') in the AGGS . Jakobsh has cited 
the following verses from pages 41 and 796 of AGGS and 
their true meaning is altogether different from what she 
has quoted above from Talib' s "literal and incorrect" 
translation : 
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u h Hte Htr yf Hfu ii 

HU o(Wd HU" fHH U, *tffu y wl dfy ?> UfU II 

Hey brother, my real friend and companion is God. 
Attachment to son and wife (family) poisons my 
relationship with God. In the end none is of any help 
except God. 

AGGS, M 4, p. 41. 

Attachment to family or any other material thing makes us 
forget God. Being one with God is the objective of human 
life in Nanakian philosophy. In the couplet cited above. 
Guru Ram Das advises against family attachment. How often 
people commit crimes and break laws for the sake of their 
families? It is a warning against that type of attachment 
when people misplace sense of right and wrong in the 
interest of their family. A Sikh as a householder is 
obligated to take care of his/her family and fulfill family 
needs within the constraint of an ethical life. Jakobsh 
needs to ask herself how she construed this verse being a 
put-down of woman when son is mentioned before wife in the 
same verse. There are other verses by Guru Ram Das wherein 
the same message is imparted about father and brother. 
Moreover, AGGS is composed in poetry, not all the expected 
thoughts could be included in a single verse due to the 
constraints of rhyme and rhythm: 

ITU ft-IB 1 Hd si'd Htu PdH Pyo ool o<y| II 

Mother, father, son, brother and friend are of no 
avail in the end except God. 

AGGS, M 4, p. 1318. 

Now let us examine the other two verses from page 796 of 
AGGS, misinterpreted by her: 

TffuW 1 HU UUofut ?rfu II 
fUt oTHfe" oFHfuwfu II 

The attachment to Maya is like the love of a sexually 
loose woman, a bad woman given to casting spells. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 796. 

How could any reasonable person interpret this couplet as a 
slur on womankind? In every civilized society, sexual 
immorality of man or woman is condemned. Additionally, the 
debauchery and other immoral acts of men are condemned 
again and again in the AGGS . 
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3. "Further, women are exalted when obedient and 
subservient as wives to their divine husbands and men are 
ridiculed when they are not dominant." 9 

Men obedient to their womenfolk. 

Are impure, filthy, stupid, 

Man lustful, impure, their womenfolk counsel follow. 
(AG, p. 304) 9 

This is grotesquely "literal and incorrect" translation of 
the following three verses, as it does not make any sense. 

HfiHtF t fafe »|ng ff ^ || 

w nrfw yw 5 [hw h wife w w ii 

orfK femr h yfk sw it 

Manmukhs (self-centered men) controlled by Haumai 
( jora , Fra 1 ) commit bad deeds daily to satisfy their 
Haumai. Such men who follow the command of Haumai are 
depraved, stupid and devoid of wisdom. Lustful 
(womanizer) and dishonest men follow the dictates of 
Haumai . 

AGGS, M 4, p. 304. 

The above three verses are from a stanza of five verses and 
all of them are about manmukhs , men whose actions are 
controlled by Haumai. A manmukh is the opposite of a 
gurmukh (God-centered being) . Here, there is no reference 
to exalted wives or divine husbands. Jakobsh has further 
twisted the "literal and incorrect" translation by Talib to 
malign Guru Ram Das. 

4. Continuing with the criticism of Nikki-Guninder Kaur 
Singh, she says: 



Nikki-Guninder Kaur Singh is also very much in line with this 
principle of accommodation in her analysis of goddess Durga in 
the writings of Guru Gobind Singh. She critiques the way many 
Sikh historians and writers have attempted to distance the Guru 
from passages celebrating Durga, striving to show that they were 
not actually written by Gobind Singh but by Hindu elements in his 
entourage. She describes this distancing as a 'not fully 
conscious fear of "female power"' (Singh, N. K. 1993:123) . Instead 
she insists that Guru Gobind Singh' s incorporation of the deity 
is indicative of the positive Sikh attitude towards the feminine, 
though these instances cannot be understood as goddess worship. 
Accentuating the continuity of the gurus within the Sikh 
tradition, Singh attempts to accommodate the writings of tenth 
guru and the clear rejection by the earlier gurus of goddess 
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within Sikh sacred scripture, particularly with regard to the 
following verse: 

Whoever worships the Great Mother 

Shall though man, be incarnate as woman. (AG, p. 874) 10 

First of all, the passages celebrating goddess Durga are 
from Dasam Granth . I have pointed out in chapter 6 of this 
manuscript that the mahants (priests in-charge of a shrine) 
of Takhat Patna prepared the Dasam Granth at the behest of 
the East India Company. Secondly, Nikki-Guninder Kaur 
Singh' s idea that Guru Gobind Singh wrote these passages 
( Chandi Di Var) celebrating Durga is a reflection of the 
deplorable health of Sikh scholarship in general and 
academia in particular. Thirdly, the Gurus are not the 
authors of the verses cited above. They are from the 
following stanza of Bhagat Namdev: 

fgf §B HtBB 7 EF# II 
tfB W B fir ^ fsF# II 

o6 d6 fc< BHBfrtf 7 H o6 II 

W7 bb t uf ii Birf || 

ItR' fH^ 3BB H BB fciwt || 

3BB Bff BHoFtll 
HU 7 yrF oft II 
?>B H ?rft Ufe »(f3t II 
f ofufofB tt W 7 fc BB 7 ?^ II 
HoffB oft 3tt»F ofB 7 glFBt II 
dldHfB BT-T fjT-f 3TB hid 1 II 
yst TBH 7 fef oft efts 7 II 

If one worships Bhairo (dreadful incarnation of 
Shiva) , one becomes bhoot (evil spirit) . If one 
worships the goddess of small pox, one rides a donkey 
like her covered with a cloud of dust. I meditate only 
on the Beautiful One, God. I will exchange all your 
gods for God. Pause. Anyone, who worships Shiva, rides 
a bull, beating a tambourine. A man who worships 
Parvati (great mother) shall be born as a woman. You 
say Bhawani (goddess Durga) is the source of all 
power, but where does she hide when her devotees ask 
for deliverance? My dear friend, Namdev appeals to you 
to seek shelter in God, that is the right way to 
praise God. 

AGGS, Namdev, p. 874. 
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In this stanza Bhagat Namdev advises a Brahman/priest in a 
satirical humour that the maximum reward one can achieve by 
worshipping gods and goddesses is to become like them (one 
could become what one worships is a Hindu belief) . So a man 
who worships the great mother (goddess) could expect to be 
incarnated as a woman. Again let me emphasize the point: 
Bhagat Namdev is speaking to his audience who understand 
the context of Hindu worship and imagery of which Jakobsh 
has no idea or clue ! 

5. Jakobsh asks: "Why did monotheism attempt to get rid of 
the goddess? Could it have anything to do with 
androcentrism and patriarchy?" 11 

Here Jakobsh shows-off her ignorance of Indian history and 
religions. Even today many millions of Hindus worship the 
great "goddess." Goddess is and was the favourite deity 
among the Rajputs (Kshatriyas) . These same men were once 
supposed to defend India and the Hindu Dharma. Instead, 
during the Muslim onslaught, they submitted without putting 
much resistance and, during the Mughal rule they offered 
their daughters en-masse to Mughals whom they regarded as 
malesha (unclean, polluted) . 

6. Continuing with her criticism of Nikki-Guninder Kaur 
Singh, Jakobsh says: 

In the Durga mythology of the Dasam Granth, Sikhs have the 
goddess in their midst. To draw an unrealistically rigid line 
between the recognition of Durga' s literary merit and actual 
homage to the goddess is to miss an opportunity to explore how 
and why a system did away with the feminine which was so 

12 

obviously and critically integrated into early Sikh tradition. 

First of all, here Jakobsh is contradicting what she said 
earlier: "clear rejection by the earlier gurus of goddess 
within Sikh sacred scripture." 10 Second, she has raised this 
question without even studying AGGS or Dasam Granth. She is 
unaware of the fact that the writings of Dasam Granth 
contradict the fundamental principles of Nanakian 
philosophy (Gurmat) as enshrined in the AGGS. She does not 
know that AGGS does not assign any gender to God. She is 
also unaware of the fact that Guru Nanak rejected all 
earlier religious traditions including the worship of gods 
and goddesses. 

The concept of "one God" was known before Guru Nanak but 
that "one God" is nothing more than a tribal god — an 
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exclusive god, which has caused balkanization and 
disintegration of mankind. In addition to the millions of 
gods, Hindus also believe in a God who communicates only 
through the Brahmans and then there is a God for the chosen 
people, the Jews. Christian God is approachable only 
through his only son Jesus Christ. For the Muslim, Mohammed 
is the last and final in a long line of Prophets of Allah 
(God) and they claim that theirs is the only true prophetic 
religion. For Guru Nanak the Creator is "One and Only" and 
Its creation, mankind is also one: 

prftrsr t 11 
t $$ t ii 

My Master is One. It is One, hey brother! It is One. 
AGGS, M 1, p. 350. 

fo( Hftj Hdy Hdfcl Hf<T £oc HpSdlPd ^ftT feti'iPI || 

“The One is in all and all are in One" that is what the 
True Guru (God) has made me understand. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 907. 

hPsi Hf<T hPb Hprf U” hPc II PdH c? d'hPfi HfU” d'Ofi d Pf II 

It is God's light that is in all. Its brightness 
enlightens all. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 663. 

?F?5or HPddld W H H5H &Z ftwfe tflf II 

Nanak understands that the True Guru (God) brings all 
together . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 72. 

The compatible thoughts of many Indian sages of diverse 
background with the Nanakian philosophy are incorporated in 
the AGGS. However, there are no direct quotes from the 
texts of Semitic and Hindu religions, as these religions 
are based on the concept of an "exclusive God": 

W W3* II 

Neither the Vedas (four Hindu texts) nor the four 
Katebs [Semitic texts: the Torah, the Zabur (Psalms), 
the Injil (Gospel), and the Quran] know the mystery of 
the Creator. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1021. 
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w orcret wt »ret try yy stay 11 
ggfe ygfgr wwg ii 
§hh Kftn-r ws\ front gfw gf wy n 

It is the teachings of Vedas, which has created the 
myths of sin and virtue, hell and heaven, and karma 
and transmigration. One reaps the reward in the next 
life for the deeds performed in this life — goes to hell 
or heaven according to the deeds. The Vedas have also 
created the fallacy of inequality of caste and gender 
for the world. 

AGGS, M 2, p. 1243. 

HfOT §ut §5 II Ufa Ooggg Htf II 

ftw ^ Hwy w ii otd'o o<5 y §■ try ii 

The Merciful One is the only Emancipator ( Maula ) , not 
the holy men (pir and sheikh ) , or Prophet. The Master 
of every heart. Who delivers justice, is beyond the 
description of the Quran and other Semitic texts. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 897. 



dldHftf cVt! dldHftf gn dldHftT dPd*>F HTl'dl II 

yy ntny yy atgy ggn 1 yy tpggst Hwt ii 

A gurmukh (God-centered being) learns through 
knowledge of (Word, Divine knowledge. Truth) 

that the Almighty, Who is omnipresent, is not Shiva or 
Gorakh or Brahma or Parvati (the wife of Shiva) . 

AGGS, Jap 5, p. 2. 

gf gyj fcorw gfw ii 
nts 1 wtfHy fgyfe aTfw ii 

ggfo trw w Hyg ii 

fro t ywft gun gyfg ii 

Ram bewailed in exile when he was separated from Sita 
and Lachman. Even the Pandvas who lived in the company 
their master (Lord Krishna) cried when they were 
forced to do hard labor in destitution. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 953. 

gaff mf fgro ny? ggft tow hw ii 
gfg w etfc gg h tow yg sp roy ii 

Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva are afflicted with self- 
centeredness ( Haumai ) as the rest of the world. Only 
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those are free from this affliction, who realize God 
through the Word (Truth) . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1153. 

w hto su frrfHHt w ii 

ytrfTT ?rut ufc ?TOof ?fh n\m 11 

I have searched many Shastars and Simrtis , they do not 
show the way to God, but contemplation on God is 
invaluable . 

AGGS, M 5, p. 265. 

HU Hi? ufi? aoH u'd P«o( Pbm ool ^ d'^1 ll 

3H 3TT ufe ^533 HUW mfgH 1 II 

f3?> 3t ?> 33 1 wfe fe§3 T ii 

Many a Brahma got tired of studying Vedas, but they 
could not estimate even an iota of God's greatness. 

Ten incarnations of Vishnu and the famous ascetic 
Shiva, who got tired of smearing his body with ashes, 
could not fathom God's extent. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 747. 

3^ few TRjfe few 3fe II 
tfW fife 3^ FW Hfe §3fe §fe II 

Hey brother, why worship idols of gods and goddesses, 
what can you ask of them and what can they give to 
you? What is the use of washing stones (statues of 
gods/goddesses), which themselves drown in water? 

AGGS, M 1, p. 637. 

7. Jakobsh talks about "Sikh tradition" without even 
mentioning once, what does it mean? And what is the source 
of Sikh tradition? She says: "How and why a system did away 
with the feminine which was so obviously and critically 
integrated into early Sikh tradition." 12 

She is saying that Sikhs used to worship Durga during the 
time of Gurus without providing any evidence. She is not 
aware of the sacred hymns of the Gurus against the worship 
of gods and goddesses. Nor she knows anything about the 
tradition of writing hymns by the Gurus. It is preposterous 
on her part to assume that Guru Gobind Singh authored the 
celebrated passages adoring Durga due to the following 
reasons . 
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First, all of Guru Nanak' s successors (second to fifth and 
the ninth) whose banis (sacred hymns) constitute the bulk 
of the AGGS, wrote their banis under the name of "Nanak" 
whereas the banis attributed to Guru Gobind Singh are under 
his name which is against the tradition of his 
predecessors . Why would Guru Gobind Singh break the 
tradition? 

Second, when Guru Arjan compiled the Adi Granth in 1604, he 
also incorporated his own bani in it. Similarly, later on, 
the ninth Guru Teg Bahadur, father of Guru Gobind Singh 
added his bani to a copy Adi Granth. Why didn't Guru Gobind 
Singh do the same? 

Third, if Guru Gobind Singh wrote Dasam Granth, then what 
did he do with it afterwards? What did he want the Sikhs 
to do with Dasam Granth? We know for sure that before his 
death. Guru Gobind Singh in his infinite wisdom invested 
Guruship jointly on the Damdami Bir (final version of Adi 
Granth) and the corporate body of the Sikh community. This 
is how the Sikh scripture came to be known as "Guru 
Granth." If Dasam Granth had any importance for the Sikhs, 
why did not Guru Gobind Singh issue any instructions to the 
Sikhs? As already pointed out, Dasam Granth was prepared 
under the influence of British imperialists to subvert Sikh 
theology by creating dichotomy between Guru Gobind Singh 
and his predecessors. Jakobsh should know that. 

8. Here is Jakobsh' s grotesque interpretation of Grewal's 
translation of Guru Nanak' s celebrated passage extolling 
womankind : 

However, procreation, the procreation of sons, specifically, was 
central to Nanak' s vision of the ideal woman. An oft-quoted 
verse, supposedly indicative of Guru Nanak' s positive evaluation 
of womanhood, points to an appreciation of woman only vis-a-vis 
the procreative process . 13 

We are conceived in the woman's womb and we grow in it. We are 
engaged to women and we wed them. Through the woman's cooperation 
new generations are born. If one woman dies, we seek another; 
without the woman there can be no bond. Why call her bad who 
gives birth to rajas. The woman herself is born of woman, and 
none comes into this world without woman; Nanak, the true one 
alone is independent of the woman (Adi Granth, quoted in Grewal, 
1993 : 5) , 14 

What seems to be a rather straightforward positive comment, 
Jakobsh interprets this as: 

Guru Nanak' s stance towards women as mentioned in this passage 
was strikingly similar to that of the writer of Brhaspatismrti , 
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written in the fourth century CE, albeit from within a different 
context. The earlier writer questioned the inconsistencies in the 
inheritance rights of daughters and sons. These two were based 
upon the same notion later advocated by Nanak: 'A daughter is 

born from the [the same] human bodies as does a son. Why then 
should the father' s wealth be taken by another person' (Aiyanger 
1941, cited in Bose 1996:3) . While Guru Nanak' s words have been 
lauded as slogan of female emancipation for women in the Sikh 
tradition, they had more to do with the rejection of prevailing 
notions of ritual purity and support of the social hierarchy of 
the time. For women gave birth to sons, especially those of noble 
birth; how then could they be considered ritually impure? The 
birthing of sons was the most elevated of aspirations; sons were 
avenues to fulfillment and the fervent wish of any woman during 
Indo-Islamic times. Thus, Guru Nanak' s challenge, in referring to 
the contemporary hierarchical order, one which placed rajahs at 
the top of that order, also indicated his support of the dominant 
social and political order of his time. 

May I ask: What has gone wrong with Jakobsh? Here her 
interpretation is a flagrant distortion of Guru Nanak' s 
hymn extolling womankind. I guess not if Grewal shares her 
views, as I have no access to Grewal' s Guru Nanak and 
Patriarchy . Here is Guru Nanak' s hymn in Gurmukhi script 
and my interpretation: 

U3U ut UHSt U3U ut UTU II 
W if ^5^ #fu Ut Wf II 
H futf HU 1 fau tTHfa UTTTJII 
i^u ut if ftiH it w? ^ tfe it 
it w HUT Hft II 

Man betroths woman and marries her. It is she who 
conceives, nourishes the fetus inside her and gives 
birth. It is she who nurtures and sustains the human 
race. It is she whose company man seeks. When wife 
dies man seeks another one. It is she through whom 
relations are created. How could she from who are born 
kings be considered inferior? It is she who gives 
birth to another woman. No one could be born without 
woman. Nanak, only the True One is independent of 
woman . 

AGGS, M, 1, p. 473. 



Jakobsh' s citing of Brhaspatismrti 
books) imparts an impression as if 
equal footing with Guru Nanak as a 
revolutionary ideas. Nothing could 



(one of the Hindu law 
"Brihaspati" stood on an 
true humanist in his 
be further from truth. 
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With her two secondary or even tertiary references to 
Brhaspatismrti, and recognizing Jakobsh as an untrustworthy 
scholar, I thought it was time to check Brhaspatismrti . 
Little was I surprised at the contents and I share some of 
those with the readers . 16 

Even though I dispute what Jakobsh has written, I myself 
wouldn't mind accepting it at face value if indeed the 
author of Brhaspatismrti questioned the unfairness in the 
inheritance rights of daughters and sons. It is great and 
admirable if someone raised a voice about the property 
rights of daughters long before Nanak' s time. After all. 
Guru Nanak' s fifth successor. Guru Ar jan honored sages of 
diverse backgrounds from different regions of the sub- 
continent, who stood for justice and equality for all, by 
incorporating their views in the Sikh scripture. But the 
point of discussion here is: What was the status of woman 
in the Indian society during Guru Nanak' s time? Both Hindu 
and Muslim religious texts and Indian history of that 
period indicate that women were at the lowest totem pole of 
the social hierarchy. Moreover, women were persecuted and 
despised, as Jakobsh herself acknowledges "Kabir' s attitude 
towards women was similar to that of yogis in that he too 
viewed women as seductive, as tempting men away from their 
true calling." 17 So much so that woman was relegated to a 
worn-out shoe of man. And this expression is still in usage 
in the Indian languages and movies. 

It was this pathetic condition of women to which Guru Nanak 
responded in this hymn under discussion. Guru Nanak poured 
out his concern and sympathy and declared his solidarity 
with women: 

uriter Writer ygrr Hritereii 

Hte HTTH H\J tfW tPH »RFH|| 

HdH di [aw ura' trite 6 To ttet o'teii 

<VOo( Fra 1 BgT fl ?> HtF ^Itell 

Women have lost their vitality and become submissive 
and men have become brutal. Politeness, soberness 
(self-control) and sincerity have banished and 
dishonest living has become the way of life. The sense 
of shame and honor has disappeared from the society. 
Nanak, only the One is True, do not look for another 
one . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1243. 
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In the passage distorted by Jakobsh, Guru Nanak declares 
that woman is the hub of humanity — the lifeline of humanity. 
It is she who conceives, it is she who nurtures humanity 
from birth to death. Both Hinduism and Islam sanction the 
inferior and subservient role of woman and, in both 
religions it is the ruler who is the protector of religion. 
Guru Nanak reprimands the rajas (rulers) for the ill 
treatment of woman because as the defender of faith, they 
were the enforcers of religious rules and regulations that 
discriminate against women. That is why in a rhetorical way 
Guru Nanak asks, "How could those who give birth to such 
rulers (rajas) be considered inferior?" Moreover, Nanak 
placed woman at the apex of "human evolution" by declaring 
that only God is independent of woman. To bring home Guru 
Nanak' s message to the rigid, oppressive and corrosive 
patriarchal society. Guru Amar Das declared gender equality 
in a forceful way: 

ygy HUT75t cvfo HWtll 

In this world there is one "Man," the rest are women. 
AGGS, M 3, p. 591. 

As discussed earlier. Guru Nanak neither assigned any 
specific name, or gender to God, nor he passed on the 
leadership of the Sikh community to either of his two sons. 
Besides, according to Guru Nanak, the process of 
procreation is subject to Hukam (Cosmic Law) of the 
Creator, not controlled by woman as implied by Jakobsh: 

H 1 fUH 1 fw CM 1 II 

The infinite Creator has fashioned human body with 
beautiful countenance from father's semen and mother's 
blood (eggs) . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1022. 

fi-rfw HBJ ftB 1 ftff oO-FfeW 1 II 
fef?) o(dd II 

Mother and father create a child through sexual union 
according to the Hukam (Cosmic Law) of the Creator. 
AGGS, M 1, p. 989. 

Therefore, it is preposterous for anyone to suggest: 
"Procreation, the procreation of sons, specifically, was 
central to Nanak' s vision of the ideal woman. An oft-quoted 
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verse, supposedly indicative of Guru Nanak' s positive 
evaluation of womanhood, points to an appreciation of woman 
only vis-a-vis the procreative process." 

Further, to suggest that Guru Nanak "supported the 
contemporary hierarchical order, one which placed rajas at 
the top of that order" is equally absurd and scurrilous. 
While the custodians of Christianity were investing despots 
with "divine rights" and the Hindu elite was prostrating 
and singing paeans to bigoted and tyrant Muslim rulers, 
Ishwaro va Dillishwaro va (the king of Delhi is as great as 
God) , Guru Nanak denounced them, their administrators and 
their allies in no uncertain terms. He called for the 
establishment of a just rule: 

33? Hkr ^311 
wfz fwfefe US h3m 

The rulers are like hungry lions and their officials as 
wild dogs, who harass and persecute the innocent 
subjects . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1288. 

33 iftt ft# fufe 3% FRJ 3^ II 

3t § t HWdi 1 33 3 3^ II 

Even if I were to live under blood-sucking rulers, I 
will love and glorify God and would continuously do so 
tirelessly. In other words, I will not waver from the 
path of righteousness. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

fcSH fyo d'H 1 ty'cd ?> o(ift || 

There is no other king, except the Almighty. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 936. 

3*13 ITHW II 

There is one Throne and one King. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1188. 

3*ff3 S3 3*13 oft tfftSoT || 

33 HH 1 ? 3T3Hf3 uftSoT || 

Only a gurmukh (God-centered being) deserves to occupy 
the throne, who has control over -- lust, anger, greed, 
attachment and pride with arrogance. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1039. 
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Commenting on the atrocities committed on the Hindu masses 
by the bigoted Muslim rulers. Guru Nanak exposed the nexus 
between Muslim rulers and the Khatris along with Brahmans 
in a biting political satire. It was the Muslim ruler, who 
was responsible for the persecution of Hindu masses, but it 
was the Khatri officials who executed the orders of their 
master, and the Brahman priests approved of the actions of 
the Khatris: 

H^H if# II 

5Ut ^dl'P^Pd fs?> 3Tfo 3^ II 
Pbo bd Po 6't! II 

II 

The man-eater performs Namaz (Muslim prayer) . The one 
who carves out the flesh for him wears the sacred 
thread around his neck (Khatri) . The Brahman blows the 
conch in the Khatri'' s house to sanctify his doings. 

The Brahman shares the ill-gotten bread of the Khatri. 
AGGS, M 1, p. 471. 

For Jakobsh to suggest that Guru Nanak' s words, which are 
dictum of women emancipation in the Sikh tradition, "had 
more to do with the rejection of prevailing notions of 
ritual purity and support of the social hierarchy of the 
time" is insane. As already pointed out. Guru Nanak 
rejected all earlier religious traditions. Moreover, he 
denounced the oppression and bigotry of Muslim rulers, 
cowardice and hypocrisy of Khatris and Rajputs and the 
tyranny of the caste system. He condemned the 
discrimination against women and the religious exploitation 
of masses by Brahmans, mullahs, qazis, yogis and other 
religious orders: 

3TUT W fe%|| 

frar ?ffk P^PdPojGPdii 

The people of the world say that Nanak--the image of 
Controller (Nath) of the world has promulgated a 
philosophy of the highest order that has changed the 
course of Ganges*. 

* It means that Guru Nanak rejected old religious 
beliefs, and the social, political and economic order 
of his time. 

AGGS, Balvand and Satta, p. 967. 
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From early on. Guru Nanak rebelled against the Hindu 
beliefs. To the embarrassment of family and relatives, he 
refused to wear the sacred thread ( janaeu ) at the ceremony 
by raising questions about its benefit: 

HdcT H3" Ff3 ditil HH' ^311 

Hdf tfl»r w ret s irt uifn 

Let compassion be the cotton, contentment yarn, 
continence knot and truth as the twist thereof. 0 
pundit (priest) , a thread of this type awakens the 
inner-self (conscience) . If you have such a janaeu, 
then put it on me? 

AGGS, M 1, p. 471. 

Breaking caste taboos and social injunction against 
socializing with Muslims, he fraternized with Muslims and 
low caste Hindus. This may sound trivial to a modern 
Western mind but during Guru Nanak' s time the Muslims were 
regarded as malesh (unclean, polluted) . They were 
considered so much outside the pale of Hindu society that 
Hindus once converted to Islam could never be taken back in 
the parent fold even though converted forcibly. 18 The mere 
shadow or touching the utensils or food of high caste 
people by an untouchable, was an act of pollution deterred 
by severe punishment. Guru Nanak accepted the invitation of 
a poor low caste carpenter, Bahi Lalo and, spurned the 
invitation of a rich landlord, Malik Bhago, demonstrating 
that hard work and honest living is divine whereas ill- 
gotten wealth is evil: 

tpir TO ut ?FFjt Hfw HTfk Fret II 

Wealth cannot be amassed without illegal means and it 
does not go with the dead. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 417. 

jref ret re feore ii 

Amassing riches leads to moral degradation. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 222. 

Guru Nanak condemned the bigotry of Muslims while he 
denounced the cowardice of Hindus: 

w »fre »raTH wre ii 

re 1 rey Fret ott Mhf ?> Fre II 
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yfsf ?j h'h yfsr 7 > yfsr 3^ wPc 11 

»RI3t gWdPd »Rj fpt »rij 5(33 cltfe II 

Dear baba (Sir) , Allah (God) is Unreachable and 
Infinite — beyond human comprehension in totality. No 
one can even describe the power of Its Hukam (Cosmic 
Law) . Allah does not consult any one when It makes or 
unmakes, or when It gives or takes away. Allah alone 
knows Its qudrat (nature, cosmos) , It alone is the 
Doer . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 53. 

3 f irarfe»r ?toof §h gw §h arfe 11 

313 iflf 3 T H T 3 1 33 W H3^3 7> tpfe II 
3T3t PdHpd ?j H'iPInf S3 H3 ^H 1 f3 II 
PF33 d'Pj 33T-T Hf3 <J Pf OWW ?j H'Pd II 
3T3t f^3t ft U3 Iffe II 

To violate or usurp someone's right is like eating 
pork for a Muslim and beef for a Hindu. The 
Guru/Prophet would support only if the follower does 
not make unlawful living. Mere talk does not lead to 
paradise; salvation lies in right conduct. If you add 
spice to unlawfully earned food, it does not become 
Halal (lawful) . Nanak, falsehood begets only 
falsehood . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 141. 

rt rflt yfH WHt FFfe II 
Hf 3333 HH 7 fts tFf3 II 

If one accepts dishonourable life then all efforts to 
subsist are inconsequential. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

He held the disunity of Hindus caused by the atrocious 
caste system responsible for their subjugation and 
humiliation by Muslim conquerors. In a poetic 
interpretation of the problem, he said, "Only a whole grain 
germinates to bear fruit, not a split one": 

Hfo ff ^3fH»F otfo oTOtf 33^ II 

3tf gtfk uf3 1 3T3 »ra fef fait sfoii 

Truth has vanished and falsehood prevails everywhere, 
as the society has gone astray due to immorality of 
the age. The Hindus have lost their honour due to 
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their own actions. Now how can disunity restore their 
honour? 

AGGS, M 1, p. 468. 



Stung by Guru Nanak' s actions, the proponents of the caste 
ideology called him karahiya (gone astray) : 

»rt fs?r f oft tnwn 

WHt ?F?k* traraoi 

3fw FRJ or fTOc* yfdWII 

uf fe?? W33 3 FfWII 

Some say that Nanak is an evil spirit, others say that 
he has gone astray, still others say that he is a 
helpless poor man. But I (Nanak) am intoxicated, as I 
am madly in love with the Lord/King (God) . I do not 
care about anyone except God. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 991. 

He rebuked the Khatris for abdicating their responsibility 
for not protecting the Hindu masses against the tyranny of 
bigoted Muslim rulers: 

tfftw 3 Cray Iffew HWsf 3TUt II 

fHHfc H3 Pdof diPI UdH dlPd ddl II 

The Khatris have abdicated their duties. Instead they 
have adopted the language and manners of their masters 
(Muslims) , whom they consider as malesh 
(unclean/polluted) . The whole society has degenerated 
abdicating moral obligations. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 663. 

He denounced the Khatri officials and exposed their 
hypocrisy : 

3T§ Pyd'dH^ off ora ?5rara arafra 33^ 3 nrat ii 
U dl Pdof' 3" uPo HWS' II 

>fefra yrF trafra 5f3^ my 33 of wz\u 

33^ UW II 

?FfK wfu 333HI 

You are taxing the cow and Brahman whom you worship; 
you are mistaken if you think that cow-dung-coating of 
your kitchen would absolve you of your sins. You wear 
a mark on your forehead, a dhoti (cloth worn around 
the waist) and tell beads, but you are dependent on 
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the malesh (Muslim ruler) to make a living. You 
perform Hindu worship secretly but you behave like 
Muslims and read Quran with them. Give up this 
hypocrisy! Salvation lies in practicing Truth /Nam. 
AGGS, M 1, p. 471. 



Nanak denounced the religious establishment for misleading 
and exploiting the masses: 



sret f? tfw hw tpfeii 
WUHZ cvt tfl»F urfell 
TOTfe 7 ) FPt %ll 
3ft §FF3 oT sgil 

Qazi (Muslim magistrate) tells lies and accepts bribe. 
The Brahman priest bathes ceremoniously, but practices 
cruelty and deceit. The blind yogi has lost his way in 
search of "tranquility." The three are spiritually 
barren . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 662. 



aif Uft H313 FF3 II 
3^ Hff? ?> fl'fc II 

Never touch the feet of those who claim to be 
spiritual guides, but live on charity. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1245. 

To break the caste barriers and the stigma of fraternizing 
with Muslims, Guru Nanak started the institution of Sangat 
(congregation) and Pangat (commensality, eating together 
sitting in a row) . Sangat was made up of people without 
regard to religion, caste and gender. Food prepared in the 
Langar (public kitchen) by volunteers was served to the 
Sangat sitting in a row without regard to any basis of 
discrimination. Not only that, Nanak also advised his 
followers to address each other as bhai (brother) and mai 
(mother, elder sister) and touch each other's feet while 
greeting. These were daring and effective attacks on the 
pillars on which the superstructure of the caste system 
rested. These practices drew sharp and relentless 
condemnation from both the Brahmans and Khatris. 

9. Continuing her hateful propaganda against Guru Nanak, 
Jakobsh pronounces: 

Yet, more, often than not, one senses Guru Nanak' s apprehension 
of female. Women are often associated with maya, the feminine 
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principle that deludes the seeker; she acts as a barrier to the 
attainment of emancipation. According to Adi Granth, '[t]here is 
pleasure in gold, pleasure in silver, pleasure in woman, pleasure 
in scents, pleasure in horses, pleasure in conjugal bed, pleasure 
in sweets, pleasure in the flesh — there are so many pleasures of 
the body that there is no room for the name' (Adi Granth: 3) . 
While woman is only one of the various attachments specified, she 

is mentioned time and again; as an attraction to the male, woman 

19 

thus becomes part of maya . 

This hymn she has quoted is from page 15, not page 3 of 
AGGS . Why Jakobsh seems so desperate in distorting this 
hymn? Is it because she can't read AGGS and thus falsely 
making a case out of sheer ignorance to fit her agenda? 
Besides, in her desperation to malign Guru Nanak, she has 
become impervious to her own set of contradictions. For 
example, here she accuses Guru Nanak of regarding woman as 
a "barrier to the attainment of emancipation" while earlier 
on the previous page she says: "Guru Nanak, on the other 
hand, criticized yogis for their solitary, acetic, 
spiritual search. Contrary to the yogic apprehension of 
sexuality. Guru Nanak furthered the ideal of householder." 
The only thing she understood correctly about this hymn is 
that it is about attachment, which cause separation from 
God. This hymn is about a rich man and the worldly 
pleasures that make him forget God. In this hymn there is 
mention of sexual pleasures twice: pleasure in woman and 
pleasure in conjugal bed. "Pleasure in woman" refers to 
adultery of man and "pleasure in conjugal bed" refers to 
sex within marriage. Most often, in the AGGS, when there is 
reference to woman in sexual sense, it is about male 
adultery, not that woman is Maya as Jakobsh implies. 
Besides, there are other hymns where family and family 
members are mentioned as attachment. In an oppressive and 
corrosive patriarchal milieu where men dominated every 
aspect of life. Gurus ideas were revolutionary. Most often, 
their criticism is targeted at the rulers, their 
administrators, leaders of religious establishment and the 
rich . 

10. Continuing in the same vein she complains that negative 
images of women were frequently compounded by ambivalent 
messages towards outcastes of the time: 

"Evil mindedness is a low woman, cruelty a butchers 
wife, a slanderous heart a sweeper woman, wrath which 
ruineth the world a pariah woman (Adi Granth, 
Macauliffe 1990, Vol. 1:52). " 21 
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First of all, Jakobsh has totally misinterpreted what Guru 
Nanak says in this couplet. Second, there are only few, not 
frequent metaphoric references to women of low castes in 
the sense described by Macauliffe. Third, there is 
metaphoric usage of men of low caste in the same sense, 
also. Now let us examine Macaulif fe' s interpretation of the 
verses quoted by her: 

dH' Hefei tig fe UI3 HSt dfa 

Evil-mindedness is a low woman; cruelty a butchers 
wife; a slanderous heart a sweeper woman; wrath which 
ruineth the world a pariah woman. What availeth thee 
to have drawn the lines of thy cooking place when 
these four are seated with thee? 

AGGS, Ml, p. 91. 

Amazingly, M.A. Macauliffe understood the meaning of the 
above couplet accurately at the time when proper 
understanding of AGGS was limited; whereas Jakobsh has 
misinterpreted it so badly almost a century later when 
there is so much new information/knowledge about Guru Nanak 
and his message. Why? Macauliffe was a retired British 
government officer in India whose objective was to 
interpret Sikhism properly according to the information 
available to him. On the other hand Jakobsh' s agenda is the 
opposite: to distort the hymns of AGGS as much as possible. 
That is why she has concealed the meaning of the second 
verse, which is so essential to understand the meaning of 
the first: 

"What availeth thee to have drawn the lines of thy 
cooking place when these four are seated with thee?" 

She has also concealed Macauliffe' s explanation of the 
context in which Guru Nanak used this hymn: 

"The Guru, requiring fire to cook his food, went into 
a Brahman's cooking-square for it. The Brahman charged 
him with having defiled his viands."^ 

In this hymn Guru Nanak condemns the Brahmanical Order, the 
caste system and the concept of ritual purity. He uses the 
most despised section of the Indian society, low caste and 
untouchable women as metaphors. He says that the caste 
label does not make one dumni a woman of low caste of 
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minstrels) or ksain (otH'Icfe, a woman from butcher caste) or 
chuhri (■ddal, a sweeper woman) or chandalni (tiS'rtrtl, an 
untouchable woman), rather it is evil mind that is dumni, 
cruelty that is ksain, slander that is chuhri and anger 
that is chandalni. "0 Brahman! Evil mind, cruelty, slander 
and anger, the four are within you, how by marking of your 
cooking-square with a line around it, will keep your food 
pure, when the cook (Brahman) is already defiled." 

Jakobsh has also concealed part of the hymn from page 15 of 
AGGS wherein Guru Nanak has used low caste men 19 as 
metaphors to condemn the caste system. It is bad habits, 
bad actions and wickedness, which makes one low not the 
caste label imposed by the Brahman: 

sftr w yaffil 

ua ua hw yftr Htft wfe ag iswii 

Greed is astray dog, falsehood is a scavenger/sweeper 
and thugee is eating carrion. Slander is like putting 
other' s filth in mouth and the fire of anger is wicked 
per son /untouchable . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 15. 

11. Further on she says: "While Guru Nanak grieved the rape 
of the woman during the time of Babur, he did not censure 
the social order on the whole. Moreover, he firmly believed 
in God' s omnipotence and the will of God behind such events 
(Grewal 1979: 162, 176). " 24 

This is a malicious lie as Guru Nanak denounced Babur' s 
invasion as well as the failure of the Indian rulers to 
defend the country and their subjects. Besides, Guru Nanak 
couldn't have been clearer in his composition, Bahur-hani: 
that it was not God who commissioned Babur to invade India. 
God does not take sides in a war, as It is the protector of 
all. Guru Nanak holds the Indian rulers responsible for 
failing to protect the country. He was an eyewitness to the 
atrocities committed by Babur' s army on the civilian 
population. Did God send Babur to punish the people of 
India? Did not God hear heartrending cries of the people? 
Guru Nanak answered such questions in the Babur-bani : 

iru at tfe $ oey*w trfw Mhi n 

H3K tray yfe gflr ff fet tratrra t n 

0 Lalo, he [Babur] has attacked with an army of sin 
(vicious and powerful army) to marry the bride with 
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force (want to rule over India by force) . 0 Lalo, 
sense of shame and righteousness has disappeared and 
falsehood prevails everywhere. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 722. 



WTWJ tfHHW ofof ^fWII 

FfK orfg HUW II 

M ff^t gWM'l eg? g »Ffe»FII 

ofgH 1 § 5T H^tll 

^ HoB 1 Ho(3 off ^ Hfc get II gg^ II 
Hofsr nfe >fg y gf yHH h 7 ygrrctii 
gg? fgdi'Pd fggte ?st yfe»F g oretii 

After conquering Khurasan (Afghansitan) Babur has 
threatened India with an invasion, but the Creator is 
blameless as It did not commission Babur, the angel of 
death, to do so. You (Creator) do not feel pity after 
hearing such heartrending cries? The Creator is the 
protector of all. (The implication is that God does 
not take sides in a war or human conflicts) . One may 
not feel indignation if the conflict is between two 
equally strong forces. On the other hand, if one side 
is like a lion and the other like a herd of cows then 
it is the duty of the herdsman to protect the herd. 
(Here Guru Nanak is talking about the overwhelming 
superiority of Babur' s army and he is holding the 
Lodhis responsible for failing to protect their 
subjects) . No body will mourn the death of these dogs 
(Lodhis), who have wasted this jewel (India and its 
people) . (Here Guru Nanak blames the Indian rulers, 
Lodhis for their failure to protect the country and 
its people) . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 360. 

In his composition. Guru Nanak emphasises again and again 
that behind all the human problems from individual 
suffering to bloody international conflicts is the 
invisible hand of Haumai and its progeny of five: Kam 
(lust, sexual drive) , Kroadh (anger) , Lobh (covetousness, 
economic drive), Moh (attachment) and Ahankar (pride with 
arrogance) . That is why the Gurus warn us not to yield to 
the pressure of Haumai and the five temptations. Haumai 
driven men/women cause bloody conflicts; not God. Both 
Babur and the Lodhis were Haumai driven and were 
responsible to what transpired. 
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Besides, Guru Nanak digs at the ignorant and superstitious 
minds of the Lodhi rulers and hollow claims of the 
supernatural powers of the pirs. The desperate Indian 
rulers engaged Pirs (holy men) to perform miracles and 
sorcery to defeat the Mughals. The hollowness of the claims 
of the supernatural powers of the Pirs was exposed, as they 
could not blind a single Mughal solider. It was the 
superior weaponry and determination of Babur' s army, which 
defeated the Indians: 

g ufa ^frT mre w Hfew 1 crfw 11 
u 1 ?) Horn hw far? yfk yfk dW'Pynr it 

Hcjra ?> uw w ?> trau 1 II 

When they heard of the invasion of Babur, the Indian 
rulers engaged many Pirs for their protection. The 
Mughals overran Indian posts and burnt down fortresses 
to the ground and cut down the princes to pieces. The 
supernatural power of the Pirs could not blind a 
single Mughal soldier. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 418. 

12. After exhausting Talib' s Brahmanical and "incorrect and 
literal" translation of AGGS for the denigration of Gurus, 
Jakobsh found a passage in Prof. Surjit Hans' A 
Construction Of Sikh History From Sikh Literature . She has 
distorted this passage on Guru Ram Das' composition beyond 
recognition, the way she has distorted Grewal's exposition 
of Guru Nanak' s tribute to women: 

While earlier gurus had indeed addressed the divine in the female 
voice as a symbol of their submission, with Guru Ram Das the 
symbol takes on a more palpable reality; indeed, love of the 
divine came to be expressed in utterly profane language. Further, 
the female perspective towards the body of the Guru is 
conspicuously emphasized; corporeality of Ram Das is central in 
these writings: 'Looking again and again at the body of the Guru 

has filled me with intense joy' (ibid.) . And, 'How can I meet my 
handsome Man? God accepts even wayward and squat women.' 

According to Hans (1988:95), the 'increased presence of women in 

the sangat and their greater participation in the Sikh panth is 

25 

very much m evidence m the composition of Guru Ram Das.' 

Before commenting on the above passage, it is important to 
understand what the words "Guru, Satguru and personal Guru" 
mean in AGGS. Most often the words— Guru and Satguru-- stand 
for God or Word (Truth, Sabad, Bani, Guru's teaching) and 
when used for a "personal Guru, " they represent his 
spiritual attributes, and not his physical body/appearance : 
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ajf ^ ajf DIM Pdsl^i 3Jf oft H^ll 

Guru is Enlightener, Formless/Invisible and Mysterious 
(incomprehensible in totality) . One, who understands 
the Guru (God) , comprehends the nature of the 
universe . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1125. 

wraira ipgguH iraflHf frosT ara fkfw Sst tftf ii 

Nanak met the Guru, Who is Sovereign/Self-Suf f icing, 
Formless/Invisible (beyond the material world) and 
Almighty . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 599. 

In his discussion with the yogis. Guru Nanak affirms that 
his Guru is Sabad. Sabad means "Word, sound, and voice" but 
in Nanakian philosophy it also means the sacred hymns 
enshrined in AGGS--hence the voice of God — Divine knowledge 
(Word) . Sabad is synonymous with bani and gurbani : 

dd 1 sra' PlHH d 7 5 FJWII 
hw ajf gf?> %^\\ 

"Who is your Guru or whose disciple are you of?" 

" Sabad is my Guru and my mind which is focused on the 
Sabad and comprehends it, is the disciple," replied 
Guru Nanak. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 942. 

Here Guru Nanak makes it abundantly clear that Guru is the 
Sabad (Divine knowledge), not a Guru in person. Personal 
Guru is the medium for transmitting the Divine knowledge. 
Guru Nanak' s successors affirmed the same that Guru is God 
or Sabad or bani : 

^FT WE\ redd'd t feH ?> dfe II 

Marvelous is bani, as it is the voice of the Formless 
One and nothing equals it. 

AGGS, M 3, p. 515. 

W& 3Tf ff t WE\ WE t II 

ajf WE t Oft 3Tf PbHd'd II 

Bani is the Guru and Guru is the bani as it contains 
the elixir of spiritual life. Guru utters the bani; 
the Sikh who accepts it certainly obtains salvation. 
AGGS, M 4, p. 982. 
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»wf fcfc nrfw frtfe Fraif Hf firfew 11 

The One, Who created the whole world, uttered this 
Word . 

AGGS, M 4, p. 306. 

Hfddld oft W& Hfe Hfe offo WZU arafTWjr Ufa of^S 1 »FfU HZJf of^£ II 

Dear Sikhs, consider the bani of the true Guru as 
Truth, as it is the Creator, Who makes the Guru utter 
it . 

AGGS, M 4, p. 308. 

U§ ?> H offtj»F Hf UoOff tftf II 

I don't know what to say, I speak what God orders me 
to say. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 763. 

HS3RJ Ibdrlb Hfell 
HTOf 5F offe |y FPfll 

The True Guru (God) is Niranjan (without material 
content/invisible/formless) ; do not believe that God 
is in the form of a man. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 895. 

H Htf Htff fHf ofuftj 5W M II 

May that mouth burn, which says that God incarnates. 
AGGS, M 5, p. 1136. 

And Guru Amar Das warns that mere glimpse of the Guru 
person is of no avail until one imbibes Guru's teachings: 

Hoffe fHHf HHfc ofd II 

Mere glimpse of the personal Guru is of no avail 
unless the devotee deliberates on the Sabad. 

AGGS, M 3, p. 594. 

From the above discussion it is abundantly clear that Guru 
is God or Sabad/Guru's teaching, not Guru's body. So when 
Jakobsh says: "Looking again and again at the body of the 
Guru has filled me with intense joy, " it only highlights 
the fact she doesn't know what she is talking about and, 
for that she walked away with a Ph.D. degree from UBC . 
Furthermore, she had ignored what Hans says about the 
relationship between the Guru and Sikhs in the first 
paragraph on page 94 from which she has quoted the above 
line : 
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The Guru is father, mother, relation and friend to 
them . 26 

Now let us examine the hymns under discussion in some 
detail : 

H tf& 3Jf H'y'fH t ufg - H?kFII 

uf tftf tfV 3Jf Hfddld eZF II 

Great is the Guru, applaud him as he brings the 
message of God's love. I am immensely pleased to see 
the Guru again and again because he is the embodiment 
of God's excellences. 

AGGS, M 4, p. 726. 

Hans has only highlighted the literal meaning of the second 
line of the couplet to suit his purpose and Jakobsh had no 
qualms in using it. Hans has also failed to quote any hymn 
attributed to his statement: "Divine love is being 
expressed almost in profane idiom." 

Incidentally, it should come as no surprise that Jakobsh 
changed Hans' statement "Divine love is being expressed 
almost in profane idiom" to "utterly profane language." 

Even more interesting is to read Hans' full quote: 

No doubt, the Sikh Gurus before Ram Das had addressed God as if 
they were women as a symbol of their submission. But with Guru 
Ram Das the symbol begins to assume a palpable reality. 
Consequently, the 'physicality' of Guru begins to enter the 
picture. 'Looking again and again at the body of the Guru has 
filled me with intense joy.' There is an emphasis on his 
'friendly and loving' aspect. He is 'handsome and winning.' 'God 
shoots arrows of love through him.' Divine love is being 
expressed almost in profane idiom. 'I am utterly forlorn without 
the Guru.' 'God is my friend, love and King. I wish someone could 
bring the giver of life to me. I cannot help seeing Him and tears 
well up in my eyes. The Guru is a childhood friend, I cannot help 
seeing him, 0 mother.'" 6 

The "references (21-24)" cited in the above quote do not 
record what is being purported as "profane idiom." On the 
pages of AGGS from which Hans has cited the references, 
there is not a single verse, which can be characterised as 
"profane idiom." 

Further, "How can I meet my handsome Man? God accepts even 
wayward and squat women" 27 is a literal translation of the 
hymns wherein "handsome Man" means God and "wayward and 
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squat women" means devotees. The Gurus called themselves as 
low, lowly and wretched. These are expressions of humility. 
Only a poet can do justice in explaining the passages cited 
by Hans on page 94-95. These are intense feelings/longings 
of a devotee for God expressed in the language of lovers: 
husband and wife. These feelings perhaps are hard to 
appreciate for some including Jakobsh. 

In the beginning of chapter 4, Hans talks about the musical 
genius of Guru Ram Das. "The art of musical verse reaches 
its acme in Guru Ram Das, with an unchallenged record down 
to modern times. The achievement of Guru Ram Das in 
musicality has both theological and sociological 
significance, which is likely to be missed for want of 
analytical attention. Guru Ram Das introduced a number of 
musical modes, or rags, not used by the earlier Gurus." 118 
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16. English translation of Brihaspatismrti (or using 
Jakobsh' s spelling, Brhaspatismrti ) is located in the 
Sacred Books of the East (Vol.33), a series of books edited 
by F. Max Muller. Even though this translation is not 
exhaustive, one can understand the profundity of the 
literature from reading the 27 chapters incorporated. It is 
quite clear to "Brihaspati" that any simrti text opposed to 
the teachings of Manu has no validity (XXVII, 3) . Therefore 
viewing and approximating the teachings of Guru Nanak with 
that of "Brihaspati" runs into serious trouble. Here are 
some more glimpses: 

* A Sudra teaching the precepts of religion, or uttering 
the words of the Veda, or insulting a Brahman, shall be 
punished by cutting out his tongue (XX, 12) . 

* Female slaves can never be acquired by possession, 
without a written title; nor (does possession create 
ownership) in the case of property belonging to a king, or 
to a learned Brahman, or to an idiot, or infant (IX, 21) . 

In other words, you can possess female slaves provided you 
have the proper title. 

* In chapter 25, titled "The Law of Inheritance," we learn 
from a fairly represented sample: 

a. Houses and landed property inherited from an ancestor 
shall be shared equally by the father and sons; but the 
sons cannot claim a share of their father' s own property 
without the consent of the father (XXV, 2) . 
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b. Those (sons) for whom their shares have been arranged 
by the father whether equal, less, or greater, must be 
compelled to abide by such arrangement. Otherwise (if they 
try to alter the arrangement) , they shall be punished 
(XXV, 4) . 

c. All sons of the twice-born [Brahman, Kshatriya or 
Vaisya] , begotten on women equal in caste (to their 
husbands) , shall take equal shares, after giving a 
professional share to the eldest (XXV, 8) . 

d. He may make a gift out of that property, or even 
consume it, at his will. But in his default, his sons are 
pronounced to be equal sharers (XXV, 13) . 

e. Whatever has been acquired by all together, in that 
property they all have equal shares. Their sons, whether 
unequal or equal (in number) , are declared (to be) heirs 
of the shares of their (respective) fathers (XXV, 14) . 

f. Should there be younger brothers, whose initiation has 
not been performed, they must be initiated by the other 
brothers (the expense being defrayed) out of the family 
property (inherited) from the father (XXV, 21) . 

g. Let Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, begotten 
in order by a Brahman, take four, three, two shares, and 
one share, in succession. Let those begotten by a 
Kshatriya (take) three shares, two shares, and one share 
(respectively) . Let those begotten by a Vaisya take two 
shares and one share (XXV, 27-28) . 

h. A son begotten with a Sudra woman by a twice-born man 
is not entitled to a share of the landed property; one 
begotten with a woman of equal caste shall take all. Thus 
has the law been settled (XXV, 32) . 

i. No one but a legitimate son of the body is declared to 
be heir of his father's wealth. An appointed daughter is 
said to be equal to him. All the others are stated to have 
a claim to maintenance (only) (XXV, 35) . 

j. A daughter, like a son, springs from each member of a 
man; how then should any other mortal inherit the father's 
property while she lives? (XXV, 56) 

k. Equal in caste (to her father) and married to a man of 
the same caste as her own, virtuous, habitually 
submissive, she shall inherit her father's property, 
whether she may have been (expressively) appointed or not 
(XXV, 57) . 

l. As her father's wealth becomes her wealth, though 
kinsmen be in existence, even so her son becomes the owner 
of his mother's and grandfather's wealth (XXV, 58) . 
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It is clear that the above laws are applicable to a caste- 
ordained society. Moreover, these inheritance laws applied 
only to property owners who were Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas, the overwhelming majority of the people who were 
Sudras and Antyajas (outcasts/untouchables) had very little 
property to speak of. These laws have nothing in common 
with the teachings of Guru Nanak. Even though there might 
be some un-clarity with a possible contradiction, it is 
safe to say that woman' s role is subservient to that of a 
male in the inheritance laws. This should not surprise us. 
After all, we are dealing with the Hindu laws. Who is 
Brihaspati? Is he a person as historical as was Guru Nanak? 
Judge for yourself. According to Rig Veda : "Brihaspati" was 
born in the sky with seven faces and seven rays. He has 
seven horns, etc. Some features of him resemble that of 
Jesus Christ as depicted in the Book of Revelation. 
"Brihaspati" is also known by other names such as: the 
priestly-lord (Brahmanas-pat i ) , the lord-of-assemblies 
(Sdasas-pat i ) , the-king-of-elders ( Jyestha-raja) , and the 
lord-of-heavenly-host s (Gana-pati) . Jakobsh should 
seriously consider the possibility of this individual as 
purely mythological. 
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Chapter 4 

False Statements about Sikh Gurus 



It is evident from chapter 3 that Jakobsh' s knowledge of 
the Sikh theology is barely minimal. Intentionally or 
otherwise Jakobsh has misinterpreted/distorted the hymns to 
suit her thesis. It is hardly a surprise to read about her 
ignorance of Indian as well as Sikh history. After 
exhausting the hymns from AGGS to denigrate Guru Nanak, she 
attacks him directly for being uncaring about women without 
providing any evidence or reasoning: 
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While aware of the social challenges facing the widows of his 
days, Nanak instead censured them for their unrestrained desires. 
He did not re-evaluate social institutions such as marriage and 
marriage practices to make them more equitable for women. 

Moreover, his silence regarding sati is rather surprising, given 
that it was primarily confined to the upper echelons of society, 
to which he belonged. There was also no critique of female 
infanticide, again a practice aligned to upper castes. In the 
final analysis, when it came to social status of woman, Nanak 
seemed content to leave the prevailing system in place . 1 

His was a message of interior religion, a vision of love and 
devotion to the Ultimate, who in grace and promise of 
emancipation made no distinction between men and women, or 
between castes . 2 

Only a person who has not studied Guru Nanak' s teachings or 
someone whose agenda is to malign him would make such 
outrageous statements. These statements echo what McLeod 
has said about Sikh Gurus and to which she added some of 
her own. Like McLeod and Oberoi, she fails to mention the 
political and religious conditions prevalent in the Indian 
subcontinent when Nanak launched the movement. At the 
advent of Guru Nanak (1469-1539 C.E.), most of the North 
Indian subcontinent had been under oppressive Muslim rule 
for at least five centuries. Nanak was born in a small 
village near Lahore, a town situated between two Muslim 
capitals, Delhi and Kabul. The bigotry and oppression of 
Muslim rulers had reduced the Hindu population to the level 
of slaves. They were deprived of all human dignity as 
revealed by Muslim and Hindu writers: 

Al-Biruni (973-1048/1049), the renowned Indologist came to 
India in the wake of the invading forces led by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. He writes: 

No Muslim conqueror passed beyond the frontier of Kabul and the 
river Sindh until the days of the Turks, when they seized power in 
Ghazna under the Samani dynasty and the supreme power fell to the 
lot of Nasiraddaula Sabuktagin. This prince chose the holy war as 
his calling, and therefore, called himself Al-ghazi (i.e. warring 
on the road of Allah ) . In the interest of his successors he 
constructed, in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yaminaddaula Mahmud marched into India 
during a period of thirty years and more. God be merciful to both 
father and son! Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the 
country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which the 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and 
like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their scattered 

remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion towards 

3 

all Muslims. 
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Quoting various historical sources, Daulat Rai, a Hindu Arya 
Samajist has described in " Sahib- i-Kamal" Guru Gobind Singh 
(Par Excellent Master, Guru Gobind Singh) the conditions of 
Hindus under Muslim rule as horrible, degrading, 
dehumanizing and pathetic. Not only did Muslim invaders 
killed Hindus by the thousands, looted their properties and 
carried away men and women as slaves in the thousands, but 
also under some Muslim rulers Hindus were not allowed even 
the comforts of good life like good clothes, good food, ride 
horses, wear turbans or keep good homes or valuables or even 
beautiful children or wives. They were allowed to have 
minimum possessions for mere survival. Often they were given 
two alternatives: conversion to Islam or pay Jazia (tax on 
non-Muslims ) . 4 

Another prominent Arya Samajist, Gokul Chand Narang concurs 
with Daulat Rai when he says: 

But the on rush of Islam spread such confusion and consternation 
among the Hindu ranks that all chances of reconsideration and 
reform came to an end. The instinct of self-preservation, in any 
form and at any sacrifice, became supreme and all-absorbing. The 
storm threatened to sweep every thing before it, and the Hindus, 
evidently, thought it more politic to preserve chaff as well as 
wheat than try to winnow and loose both. The priests, the 
hereditary guardians of Hinduism, lazy and lifeless like all 
hereditary incumbents of high position, could not unite all Hindus 

together so as by one united action to hurl back the waves of 

. ■ 5 

invasion . 

Ishwaro va Dillishwaro va "the Lord of Delhi is as great as God" 
had long been a maxim with the terrified Hindus . 6 

Nanak had, no doubt greatly succeeded in reviving the dying Hindu 
society, which was fairly on the way to convalescence, but 
environments were still unfavorable, the orthodox priesthood being 
still so strong, that he feared a relapse, unless some one was 
appointed to look after the patient. Had Nanak died without a 

successor there would have been no Sikhism today or at best simply 

7 

another Kabirism. 

In view of this it is difficult to imagine what "upper 
echelon" of "Hindu society" Jakobsh is talking about? There 
were no Hindu rulers or aristocrats on the horizon where 
Guru Nanak lived. Only those Hindus had some privileges who 
worked for or collaborated with the Muslim rulers. And they 
could be regarded as "upper echelon of society" and Guru 
Nanak rebuked such Hindus, as discussed earlier in Chapter 
3 . 

Bedi sub-caste into which Nanak was born, was not ranked 
high among Khatris and Nanak renounced his caste the day he 
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refused to wear Janeo (sacred thread) , which was mandatory 
for Khatri men. Besides, his father was a small shopkeeper. 
Before Guru Nanak there is no evidence that any Hindu ever 
protested against the oppression of Muslim rulers let loose 
on the Hindu population or the injustice and inhumanity of 
the caste system including the exploitation of the masses 
by the Hindu and Muslim clergy and the prevailing ill 
treatment of women. On the other hand, writes Grewal : "A 
rigorous analysis of the compositions of Guru Nanak reveals 
that there is hardly anything in contemporary politics, 
society or religion that he finds commendable." 8 I wonder 
how Jakobsh has missed this observation as she has cited 
Grewal eight times and listed his writings including the 
one, which contains the above citation, thirteen times in 
references and selected bibliography. Contrary to Jakobsh' s 
assertion, Nanak happened to be the first Indian composing 
a song extolling the virtues of women. 

Guru Nanak describes very vividly the effect of the tyranny 
of the caste system and Muslim rule on the Indian society 
and women in particular: 

uisftw IWfyf y^H jfeforeil 

Hte HTTH HtT tfW tPH ^RTHII 

HdH dl URT fffe 6 To drtl O' Pm II 

<Vrto( HtF BgT fl ?> HtF ^fell 

Women have lost their vitality and become submissive 
and men have become brutal. Politeness, soberness 
(self-control) and sincerity have banished and 
dishonest living has become the way of life. The sense 
of shame and honor has disappeared from the society. 
Nanak, only the One is True, do not look for another 
one . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1243. 

Contrary to what was happening in the Indian society. Guru 
Nanak says that Earth was created to practice righteousness 
and the objective of human life is become Godlike-- 
sachiara) / gurmukh (God-centered being) : 

fey frar h^j fr <5 ob 1 rfe ^ fefe ii 

This world is the abode of the True One, Who resides 
in it . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 463. 
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arayfa crant Hra Hrat 11 

It is for the gurmukh that the True One has fashioned 
the Earth. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 941. 

Ud Pd ©tl'Pc Udl UdHH'W II 

The Earth was created to practice righteousness. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1033. 

In the beginning of Japji, on the opening page of AGGS, 

Guru Nanak has described God as Sach, meaning Everlasting 
or Truth. Then in the first stanza of Japji on the same 
page he has enunciated the purpose of human life: 

foj^ Hfow 7 U^t>tf fot^ ft 3t trfell 
UorfH UTret 375^ ?TOof Mw rafoll 

"How could one become a sachiara (Godlike or gurmukh) 
and how could one get rid of ignorance and falsehood?" 
"By living in harmony with Hukam (Cosmic Law ) , " says 
Nanak . 

AGGS, Jap 1, p. 1. 

How could one get rid of ignorance and falsehood? On the 
pages of AGGS it is mentioned again and again that Sabad 
(Word, Truth) destroys ignorance, falsehood, superstition 
and doubt. When the yogis asked Guru Nanak, "Who is your 
Guru or whose disciple are you of?" 

" Sabad (Word, Divine knowledge) is the Guru and my mind, 
which is focused on the Word and comprehends it, is the 
disciple," replied Guru Nanak. 

dd 1 o(<ee SR' ftTH ^ 5 tiW II 

hw 3if gfc sw ii 

AGGS, M 1, pp. 942-943. 

What is needed to understand Hukam ? It is true knowledge. 

So a sachiara (gurmukh) is the one who understands the 
Hukam and conducts himself /herself accordingly. Man-made 
social distinctions are worthless, as it is God, Who judges 
the real worth of a person. The real low-castes are those 
who turn their back on God: 

sra floret §i trfe ii 
?reof 3Tfw Fpy rafe ii 
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Nanak, whether one is inferior or superior is found 
out when one goes to the court of God (God- 
Consciousness) . 

AGGS, Jap 34, p. 7. 

tfHH PdH'dPd t ofHFFfe II 
fTOof cVt W5 HTFfo II 

Nanak, without imbibing God one becomes low; the real 
low-castes are the ones who turn their back on God. 
AGGS, M 1, p. 10. 

FFHt f fc^f ufk Tra 11 
Jjdd 1 IRT oftj FPdfyf II 

Caste-pride is like tasting poison that causes death. 
Caste is of no consequence in the judgment of the 
content of character/truthfulness . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

WdT H'Pd ?j Ffd - FT til 6 II 

fa?> oft ufo fit far ret 11 

Caste or worldly power is of no avail in the court of 
God, as there the rules are different; only those are 
honored who have earned spiritual merit by living 
truthful lives. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 469. 

W rft UK fSH fite HftjK Ufa Hd£'dlPd Ufa o( WdT II 

Respected one, we are neither of high or low or medium 
caste; we belong to God Who is our refuge. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 504. 

feH %wfs ufe II 

off fiRjt II 

Those who believe in the fatherhood of God are not 
outcastes/untouchables/low-caste and they are not 
afraid of anyone else. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 796. 

ret re fe Ih ii 

trefor dl^t HUTT II 

w w ffe ii 
fTOof H tl'ddlPd ffe II 

There are thousands and thousands (innumerable) of 
Khatris, Brahmans, Sudras and Vaisyas. If anyone of 
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them becomes a gurmukh (enlightened being) then such a 
one would find salvation. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 878. 

ft Hf £ fuff nf nrw ii 
Hf § ftF Wtfbtf ?> 5 !h II 
r«o(0 H’ftW' f5^ ti'oe fHU" II 

Truth is higher than every thing but higher still is 
truthful living. Regard everyone high; do not look at 
anyone as low because the One, Whose light shines in 
all, creates all. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 62. 

HH 1 H §7^ trt II 
wfU gtftT »nu ut iff ii 

One gets what one does. What one sows, so shall one 
reap . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 662. 

fe?> tf?j W iTETf II 

fey 7 > fit feray II 

We earn what we do day and night. Why blame others, it 
is our own doings that lead us astray. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 745. 

TTOoT »ffai5 3T?5t HrTfa II 

H 3T5' ufe 3 3<ft»ffe H si'^l H II 

Nanak, vices/faults are like chains around our necks 
and they can be cut only with virtues, which are our 
only loved ones. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 595. 

ffewfor yfewfor tray uyfe ii 

orant w} »ryst 3 £# it ffe ii 

Good and bad deeds determine the relationship with 
God. According to their deeds some are drawn closer to 
God, whereas others move away. 

AGGS, Jap, Slok, p. 8. 

h% feferr yfe otra 11 

There are two types of human activities, the ones that 
bring about union with God and others that cause 
separation from God. 

AGGS, M 29, p. 6. 
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The one who realizes union with God is called jiwan mukta, 
the liberated one (gurmukh ) , the other who is separated 
from God is called reprobate ( manmukh ) , the self-centered 
being . 

One must ask Jakobsh: Where is the evidence that Guru Nanak 
showed no concern for widows, institution of marriage, sati 
and female infanticide? Perhaps the evidence exists only in 
Jakobsh' s mind? Or she is duplicating one of McLeod' s 
tricks: "As a historian I will ask questions; it is for the 
Sikhs to answer." On the contrary, there is overwhelming 
evidence that at the very beginning of his preaching Guru 
Nanak made it abundantly clear that he stands by the lowest 
of lowest of Indian society. Who was the lowest of the 
lowest of Indian society? In the social milieu of that time 
period it was the woman who occupied the lowest rung of the 
caste hierarchy in each major caste and its sub-caste 
levels. Nanak never shirked from denouncing injustice and 
cruelty and, preached love, compassion and reverence for 
lif e : 

oltJ 1 kltlfd oltJ tH'fa olul U - »ffa olu II 
rt'rtot fa?> ^ facJT ppfk frfa fa»F gtHII 
fat fife HHfalwfa fat ?sfa^ M mfafall 

Nanak will stand by the lowest of lowest, not with the 
elite. Societies that take care of the downtrodden 
have the blessing of God. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 15. 

Guru Nanak' s theology is rooted in compassion without which 
one cannot find the righteous path. Without compassion one 
is spiritually deaf, blind and mute. Using the mythical 
bull as metaphor for the gravitational force, which keeps 
the cosmos in equilibrium. Guru Nanak says the mythical 
bull is "righteousness" born out of compassion ( daya ) . In 
other words, all human ethics are rooted in compassion: 



fas tray efaw w yyii 
Hsy tpftr fafa yfaii 

Mythical bull is righteousness, which is born out of 
compassion and it is righteousness that keeps peace 
and harmony in the world. 

AGGS, Jap 16, p. 3. 

TOoT fay ffara Hfa fa^F H ffara t FFfa II 
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Nanak, a body that is devoid of love and longing is 
lifeless . 

AGGS, M2, p. 89. 

JRT 3T U§ W&W FF fm Hrft II 

Fnt t fl»r oft fey yy era srafe ii 

Truthful is the one who follows the truth and shows 
compassion for all living beings and practices 
charity . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 468. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, Guru Nanak condemned Babur for 
the atrocities and the rape of women perpetrated by his 
army and he denounced the Lodhis for not protecting them. 
Guru Nanak emphatically denounced cruelty. 

offe orat oj'H'yl tray w orfra fyfWn 

sra Fra eeFF etH ?rut rafewi 

It is a murderous age, the kings are butchers and 
righteousness has taken on wings. It is the dark night 
of falsehood and the moon of truth does not rise 
anywhere . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 145. 



w yratr wr uraii 
wra Fra od'Htraii 
W Wra o(fd iH'Pd Fran 
»tm uf3»r on-rfran 
ww inft try orfra wfuw 
»tm ffewra ft fed 1 Poll 

Countless are fools, ignorant to the utmost. Countless 
are thieves, who devour others' possessions. Countless 
are the tyrants who impose their will on others by 
brute force. Countless are cutthroats who commit 
murders. Countless are sinners who go on committing 
crimes. Countless are liars who keep repeating lies. 
AGGS, Jap 18, p. 4. 

t ey ?rar ^tra ffff rafe nwIb i 

ft ey utefra ffsff fe?r fef fTrany etei 

If bloodstain makes the clothes unclean then how could 
the conscience of those who drink human blood (exploit 
and murder human beings) be clean? 

AGGS, M 1, p. 140. 
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"His was a 



Commenting on Nanak' s theology Jakobsh asserts: 
message of interior religion," a line taken from McLeod. 

Like McLeod, she doesn't say what does "interior religion" 
mean? She seems to be ignorant that Guru Nanak rejected the 
Hindu and Semitic ideas of hell, heaven and salvation. In 
his theology, salvation means moral life, freedom from 
ignorance; freedom from religious, political and, economic 
tyranny (spiritual and temporal sovereignty); and providing 
altruistic service to society. Guru Nanak' s God is not 
located far and far away in a place called "heaven, " it is 
the center of family life. It is father, mother, lover, 
husband, sibling, relative and friend. Taking notice of the 
dismal condition of the masses. Guru Nanak pointed out 
three major problems: 

ey ?y §tr 11 

?y HoW^'d FfHfH II 

One pain is the separation from God, second pain is 
grinding poverty and third pain is the tyranny of the 
ruler. (It should be noted that vast majority of the 
human population is still facing these three problems!) 
AGGS, M 1, p. 1256. 

t?3»F oOreW II 

^ treWlI 

It is service to humanity that earns seat in God' s 
court . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 26. 

(VOo( dlfd tfW c^J T 3ll 

Hof3 fwr WH WZW 

Nanak says, "When the Guru (God) opened my mind to the 
Reality, my false perceptions were removed and I was 
liberated from ignorance. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 188. 

This may come as a rude surprise to Jakobsh: Nanak launched 
a campaign to awaken the masses to fight the tyranny of 
rulers and the dehumanizing caste system: 

dc? tftt ft# fyfe gtffofftr £t frj ii 
f t HWdi 1 erf II 

Even if I were to live under blood-sucking rulers, I 
will love and glorify God and would never get tired of 
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doing so. In other words I would never deviate from the 
righteous path. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

Guru Nanak gave a clarion call to the people to follow him 
with an explicit caution that it requires sacrifices: 

Fff 3§ Oh Ow^ or ii 

Ptld dPd dwl dlttl 5-Rjt »f r @'ll 
PfciB H'dPdl UdliH II 
ftra - orfe ?i oftnn 

If you want to play the game of love (follow the 
righteous path) then follow me and be prepared to make 
supreme sacrifice. Once you step on this path, do not 
hesitate to offer your head. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1412. 

This proclamation is central to the Sikh movement — the basis 
of Miri-Piri (temporal and spiritual sovereignty) and the 
evolution of the noble Khalsa Order. Only a moral person 
{gurmukh) can be a mir-pir/Khalsa . Does Jakobsh know that 
once inspired by Nanakian philosophy, the Khalsa forces 
forged mostly from the downtrodden stock of Hindu Society-- 
Sudras and Untouchables--f ought against three formidable 
foes--the mighty Mughals, the proponents of Caste System 
and, the foreign invaders? And then established a Khalsa 
Kingdom over a vast tract in the Northwest of Indian sub- 
continent about which Baron Hugel, an Austrian traveler, 
wrote : 



"The state established by Ranjit Singh was 'the most 
wonderful object in the whole world.''" 9 

All what the Gurus acted or said in favor of women, Jakobsh 

remains unconvinced and questions their sincerity: 

Female infanticide was also condemned by the Gurus. Yet this may 
very well have stemmed directly from the highly esteemed guru 
lineage. According to Punjabi lore, Dharam Chand, a grandson of 
Guru Nanak, was humiliated at his daughter' s marriage by the 
groom's family. Chand was so incensed that he ordered all Bedis to 
henceforth kill their daughters as soon as they were born rather 
than bear such humiliation. Dharam Chand, the story continues took 
on the burden of the crime of female infanticide from that day on, 
he moved as though bearing a heavy weight upon his shoulders. 
According to Ashu Malhotra (2002: 55-56), the latter part of the 
story may as well be interpreted as showing the permanent 
humiliation of daughters being born in the Bedi family (Browne 
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1857: 115-16) . Guru Amar Das' s condemnation of the practice may 
well have stemmed from a need to distance the Sikh panth under his 
leadership from the original guru lineage that was at the 
forefront of the practice of female infanticide. 10 

This is the very first time I came to know of this so- 
called "Punjabi lore" as in the above narrative. What do 
you make of Jakobsh? It seems she likes this absurd story 
to the point she mentioned it twice. Why is she so 
desperate to discredit Guru Amar Das? Let us examine her 
wild arguments; the narrative is cumbersome historically 
but crucial to determine Jakobsh' s fallacy. 

1. Sikhs did not hold Guru Nanak' s descendents in "high 
esteem" either during Guru Amar Das' s time or before or 
later because they worked against the Sikh movement. 
According to AGGS, Guru Nanak did not find his sons to be 
worthy to carry his message and movement forward, so he 
nominated one of his devotees, Bhai Lehna (Guru Angad) to 
succeed him: 

Fra' ftT dlPd Po(6 Sra a Wd d<PI*?f II 

yrat o<Qw ?j J'PwG c<Pd dlgy of?7 5jd<PI*?fll 
fefo yf nrat fodfc srfc ^ra Q-d'PiePd ii 
ftrfc wrat ora ftrfc oM ii 

offe ura ii 

If the Guru gives an order, why not accept it as truth 
and carry it out? But the sons refused to follow his 
order and turned their back on him. They were 
dishonest, disobedient and self-conceited. The one 
(Bhai Lehna) who obeyed the order and carried it out 
was placed on the throne. Who won and who lost? 

AGGS, Balvand and Satta, p. 967. 

arfo gra h 3j1ra nrarfra o fts ffewraii 

arfo iM dld'Pdnr ufk twii 

ufgt iM fefsw fefc ftw h% sraii 

Guru Nanak censured them (his sons) and. Guru Angad 
regarded these arrogant ones as liars. The third Guru 
felt pity for these wretched fellows. It was the 
fourth Guru who forgave all the slanderers and wicked. 
AGGS, M 4, p. 308. 

Bhai Gurdas, who was Guru Amar Das' s nephew and 
contemporary of five Gurus from second to sixth, was an 
erudite, a distinguished poet and a great Sikh theologian. 
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Guru Arjan chose him as the scribe for Adi Granth. In his 
composition, Bhai Gurdas has listed the names of prominent 
Sikhs from Guru Nanak to Guru Hargobind (sixth Guru) . 
Surprisingly, there is no Bedi in that list. Furthermore, 
he also says that Guru Nanak' s sons refused to follow his 
path. His elder son Sri Chand tried to hijack Guru Nanak' s 
movement in the opposite direction by starting his own 
ascetic order. His other son Lakhmi Chand and his grandson 
Dharam Chand were vain persons: 

ynf 7s trfw m ££ »rat 

The sons did not accept Guru Nanak' s message, as they 
were disobedient, self-conceited and misguided. 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bahi Gurdas, 1, p. 16. 

w Fist t fHdltw 

craH Oh 1- ufet nrn dii'Pynri 

Sri Chand (elder son) adopted celibate and ascetic 
life as a young man. After Guru Nanak' s death, he 
built a dehura (shrine, temple) in the name of Guru 
Nanak to set up his own Udasi (ascetic) sect. Guru 
Nanak' s grandson, Dharam Chand son of Lakhmi Chand, 
turned out to be vainglorious. 

Varan Bahi Gurdas, 26, p. 214. 

Jakobsh herself has stated (pp. 85, 175, 183, 213-14) that 
Baba Khem Singh Bedi was a British toady, who opposed the 
Singh Sabha movement led by Tat Khalsa, liberation of 
Gurdwaras from the control mahants, and the Anand Marriage 
Act. Bedi along with his sons and supporters used to 
proclaim that Sikhs are Hindus. 11 He wanted to be accepted 
as Guru 12 with the help of the British, as they had taken 
control of the Gurdwaras and handed them to Hindu mahants 
and pujaris (priests) . Khem Singh Bedi's son, Kartar Singh 
Bedi supported Mahant Narain Das who murdered more than 150 
Sikhs in cold blood at Nankana Sahib in 1921. Sikhs 
remember Kartar Singh Bedi as Kartaru Bedin (Kartaru the 
apostate) . lj Further, the population of Bedis is unknown; so 
it is difficult to say how many of them are Sikhs or 
Hindus? Most of the Bedis I have come across in my 
lifetime are Hindus. 

2. It defies reason and common sense that all the Bedis 
obeyed Dharam Chand' s order so promptly and started killing 
their newly born daughters. Perhaps not out of place to 
state that not even Guru Nanak' s own sons followed him, not 
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to speak of other members of the Bedi community. Besides, 
if all the Bedis followed Dharam Chand' s order then who in 
their right mind would have given their own daughters to 
such monsters? People who killed their daughters were 
ostracized as kurimar or "daughter slayers" 14 or worse 
kanjar, (a man of the class whose women are prostitutes, 
man of no respect) . 

3. The British Imperialist used sati, female infanticide 
and other reprehensible customs and practices of the Indian 
people to claim moral superiority over them; hence their 
justification for ruling over them to "civilize the 
uncivilized." 15 Being Euro-centric, Jakobsh does not see any 
problem with this chimerical story recorded in 1857 in 
Indian Infanticide : Its origin. Progress and Suppression by 
a British official, John C. Browne. Female infanticide was 
practiced in India, but not to the wide extent Jakobsh 
expects us readers to believe! If female infanticide had 
been that widespread as she claims, India's population 
figures would have presented the facts. 

After condemning Guru Amar Das, Jakobsh goes after Guru 
Gobind Singh: 

Guru Gobind Singh' s harsh prohibition of killing of female babies 
pointed to a practice which had mostly gone on largely unchecked 
since the guruship of Amar Das, the first Sikh guru known to have 
proscribed female infanticide (Grewal 1990: 51) . The practice had 
evidently not ended with Guru Amar Das' injunction. In fact, 
according to Ashu Malhotra (2000: 56) it became a central feature 
of both Bedi and Sondhi guru lineages. Female infanticide became 
the means by which these lineages rose above traditional caste 
biases among the Khatris. 16 

Here again she goes off a wild goose chase! Guru Gobind 
Singh being a descendent of Guru Ram Das was born in a 
Sodhi family, not Sondhi, a name of another community among 
the Punjabi Khatris. Moreover, Guru Gobind Singh's blood 
lineage had unfriendly relations with the Sikhs as they 
tried to hijack the Sikh movement and aligned themselves 
with the enemies of the Sikhs. Guru Gobind Singh issued 
instructions to the Khalsa not to have any social 
connections with his Sodhi relatives: Minas, the 
descendants of Guru Ram Das's elder son Prithi Chand; 
descendants of Dhir Mai, grandson of Guru Hargobind; and 
Ram Rai, elder son of Guru Har Rai . 17 Besides, there are 
many Sodhis who are Hindus. Moreover, the Gurus rejected 
and denounced both caste and lineage. For them lineage was 
not through blood, rather it was a spiritual lineage from 
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Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh to Sikhs who follow the 
Nanakian philosophy faithfully. 

Further, it is preposterous on Jakobsh' s part to claim 
without evidence that the Bedis or Sodhis used female 
infanticide as means for upward mobility within the "Khatri 
caste hierarchy." This implies that other Khatri groups, 
who were higher in caste status than Bedis and Sodhis must 
have been practising female infanticide on a much larger 
scale than Bedis or Sodhis! Had Jakobsh entertained the 
idea that people who practiced female infanticide were not 
held high, she would have taken a step towards the truth! 
She would have found that the persons practicing female 
infanticide were rather ostracized. They were stigmatized 
as kurimars 14 or worse kanjars . I remember a family in a 
village whose ancestors had killed a baby girl going five 
generations back, was still taunted as kurimar (girl 
killers) , khuni (murderers) and hatiare (murderers) . 
Additionally, female infanticide was not confined to any 
particular caste or sub-caste within a caste; some families 
without regard to religion or caste carried it out and the 
numbers of such incidences were rather small. For example, 
let us examine female to male ratio in the 1910 census of 
Punjab undertaken by the British. It was 780 women for 1000 
men, when Sikhs were about 10% of the population of Punjab, 
the majority being Muslims (50%) , the rest being Hindus 
(35%) and others (5%) . 18 Therefore this huge gap of 220 
between male and female could not possibly be due to female 
infanticide in Hindus and Sikhs alone. Muslims too were 
responsible for it. The effect of female infanticide on the 
female to male population ratio was rather small in 
comparison to two other major causes: discrimination 
against female child in general and ill health of the 
married women. Due to inherent discrimination against 
female in patriarchal culture milieu, there was relatively 
higher mortality rate of young girls than boys due to 
malnutrition in poor families. Death of young women during 
childbirth and heavy toll on women' s health due to many 
rapid pregnancies was the other factor. Recent widely 
publicized startling studies on female feticide in India 
through sex selection have revealed that this evil practice 
is prevalent more among the economically well off and 
educated than among poor and less educated Indians without 
regard to religion or caste. 

Finally, she seems so desperate to malign the Gurus that 
she can't even think straight; she does not know what she 
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is talking about. For example in the next chapter she says 
the British classified the Khatris as Vaisyas. If that is 
true then to whom were the Bedis and Sodhis trying to 
impress by practicing female infanticide in order to move 
up the caste ladder? 

The Khatris of Punjab, originally classified as 
Vaisyas in the Census of 1901, held great protest 
meetings, and claimed instead to be direct descendents 
of the Kshatriyas of ancient Hindu mythology, the 
great warrior-caste lineage. Census superintendents 
were accordingly instructed to include Khatri under 
Kshatriya warrior caste in their classification 
project . 19 

After accusing the Guru of being insensitive to women' s 
issues, Jakobsh accuses the Gurus of following the caste 
system in their marriages: 

"Moreover, while insisting that caste was no bar to 
enlightenment. Guru Nanak and the gurus who followed 
married within Khatri caste regulations . "' i0 

This is a false statement, an echo of what McLeod has been 
saying since the 1960s. Guru Nanak rejected janeu (sacred 
thread) that was mandatory for a Khatri to wear. He dined 
in the homes of Sudras, Untouchables and Muslims. His 
closest friend was a Muslim minstrel. He went to mosques 
and Muslim countries. I would like Jakobsh or McLeod to 
cite a single example of a Khatri who was considered a 
Khatri Hindu after doing what Guru Nanak did? Besides, Guru 
Nanak rejected all the essentials of Hinduism and denounced 
the Khatri community for its cowardice and hypocrisy: 

tfdftw j? craH Iffew HWsT 3TUt II 
faHfc leot ddO OhI UdH dlfd ddl II 

The Khatris have abdicated their duties. Instead they 
have adopted the language and manners of their masters 
(Muslims) ) whom they regard as malesh (unclean, 
polluted) . The whole society has degenerated abdicating 
moral obligations. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 663. 

Guru Nanak' s parents arranged his marriage, but according 
to Sikh tradition he refused to be married by a Brahman 
according to Vedic ceremony. The next two Gurus, Angad and 
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Amar Das became Sikhs when they were already married and 
had grown up children. The fourth Guru Ram Das, who was 
also born to Hindu parents, married a Sikh woman. Guru Amar 
Das' s daughter. All the successors after Guru Ram Das were 
his descendants and all of them except Guru Har Krishan, 
who died young, were married to Sikh women. So it is 
preposterous for Jakobsh to assert that Guru Nanak and the 
Gurus who followed him married within the Khatri caste 
regulations . 
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Chapter 5 



Maligning Jats 



Unfortunately Jakobsh doesn't know when to stop. Nor does 
she reflect for a moment on what she is writing! First, she 
has pointed out that the British colonists used the low 
status of Indian women as an excuse to assert their moral 
superiority over Indians: "Higher morality of the 
imperialists and superiority of Western ideology was sought 
to be effectively established by accentuating the low 
status of Indian women ." 1 Later her Eurocentric mind uses 
this "imperialist argument" to malign the Sikh Jats. So 
much so that she pursues the question of female infanticide 
further by bringing the entire Jat community under purview 
of her discussion. Using an interpolated passage in the 
revised edition of Cunningham' s History of the Sikhs and 
the Kissa (poetic narration of love story) of Hir and 
Ranjha as evidence, she declares Jats as "daughter 
killers , " 2 while earlier she has described Jats as 
egalitarian people who practised gender equality : 3 

The ensuing association between Jats and female infanticide can 
be clearly seen in the famous Punjabi saga Hir and Ranjha. In its 
most illustrious version associated with bard Waris Shah 
(1978:44), the various methods utilized in the killing of infant 

daughters were spelled out. They included strangulation, 

2 

poisoning, drowning and suffocation. 

Shah (quoted by Garret in Cunningham 1990: viii) goes on to 
lament the usurpation of prestige and power by this socially 
insignificant caste group: 

Thieves have become the leaders of men. 

Harlots have become mistresses of the household. 

The company of devil has multiplied exceedingly. 

The state of the noble is pitiable. 

Men of menial birth flourish and the peasants are in great 
prosperity . 

The Jats have become masters of our country. 

4 

Everywhere there is a new Government. 

Jakobsh has used the Kissa of Hir and Ranjha to malign the 
Sikh Jats. One wonders if Jakobsh knows that Waris Shah, 
the author of Kissa, was a Muslim just like the hero 
(Ranjha) and heroine (Hir) of the folktale. Besides, she is 
ignorant of the context in which Shah has described the 
homicidal methods: There is an argument back and forth 
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between Hir and her parents about her love affair with 
Ranjha, family's cattle herder. They try to persuade Hir to 
forget about Ranjha and marry Saida, the son of a well-to- 
do landlord. But Hir refuses to budge from her love for 
Ranjha. Having failed to persuade her, her father takes out 
his frustration by telling his wife (on page 45 of author's 
copy of Hir Waris Shah), "Why didn't you kill this girl 
when she was born by strangulation or poisoning or 
drowning?" Now, such methods of killing are not specific 
for female infanticide; any criminal can utilize these 
methods to commit murder. Moreover, Shah does not say 
anywhere in the Kissa that these methods were used by Jats 
to commit infanticide or kill women. 

Why would Jakobsh take on such a folktale to go after the 
Sikh Jats? 

There is another serious problem here: Jakobsh has 
concealed the reason why in 1915, Garrett inserted a 
passage under the name of Waris Shah in the revised edition 
of History of the Sikhs by J. D. Cunningham, which was 
first published in 1849. Cunningham had spent eight years 
(1838-1846) in close contact with Sikhs as an official of 
the East India Company and he held high opinion of the 
Sikhs and their religion. He divulged in the first edition 
that the British were insincere in their dealings with the 
Sikhs and usurped the Sikh kingdom through treacherous 
means. This is how his younger brother Peter Cunningham 
described the treatment meted out to his brother by his 
superiors for telling the truth: 

"The author fell victim to the truth related in this 
book. He wrote history in advance of his time, and 
suffered for it; but posterity will, I feel assured, 
do justice to his memory." 5 

In the 1915 edition of History of the Sikhs, H.L.O. Garrett 
plucked out the passages that British authorities found 
objectionable and instead inserted another one under the 
name of Waris Shah to depict Sikhs as depraved people, 
thereby justifying the British actions against the Sikhs: 

The author gives a somewhat turgid description of battles of 
war — indeed, the language in the account of the battle of Sobraon 
reminds one of the story of the battle in poems of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery — and he concludes his narrative by some general remarks 
upon English policy in India. From the latter I have removed some 
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passages which are not only injudicious but which have been 
stultified by the march of events . 6 

Here are some other facts to consider about the passage 
under Shah's name inserted by Garrett in the 1915 edition 
of Cunningham's History of the Sikhs : 

1. I have in my possession Hir Waris Shah in Gurmukhi 
script with 335 pages published in the 1950s by Bhai 
Jawahar Singh Kirpal Singh and Co. Upon comparing the 
questionable paragraph in Hir Waris Shah (p.332) with the 
passage inserted by Garrett in the revised edition of 
Cunningham' s History of the Sikhs, I find major differences 
between the two. For example: There is no mention of 
"Peasants are in great prosperity. The Jats have become 
masters of our country. Everywhere there is a new 
Government." Moreover, in the entire passage there is no 
mention of the word "Jat." 

2. Most probably, Waris Shah (1730 or 1738-1790?) talks of 
the lawlessness and anarchy that had taken hold over 
Punjab, not about Sikhs. In 1739, Nadir Shah's conquest of 
the province of Lahore shattered government administrative 
machinery and ravaged the countryside bringing destruction, 
desolation and disorder all around. 7 This was followed by 
seven invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali from 1748 to 1769 
playing havoc on the countryside and rendering the Mughal 
government ineffective. 8 On the top of this were lightening 
attacks by the Sikhs on government headquarters all over 
Punjab . 

3. It is well known that there have been deletions as well 

as interpolations in Punjabi kissas including Hir Waris 
Shah. Moreover, here we are dealing with people (colonists) 
who had justified slavery, colonization, and genocide of 
native populations on the pretext of saving the "soul of 
heathens" and "civilizing the savages," thus turning the 
meaning of civilized "upside down." Most probably the 
lines about Jats were interpolated in Hir Waris Shah at the 
behest of the British to malign the Sikhs. It is also 
intriguing that Shah Mohammed (1780-1862) who wrote Anglo- 
Sikh War ( Angraijan Te Singhan Di Larai, tydidi-r 3 wa'bTI) 

in 1847 soon after the 1845-46 Anglo-Sikh War, does not 
blame the British or make mention of the treachery of Lai 
Singh, Tej Singh and Gulab Singh. Instead, he lays the 
entire blame for the war on Rani Jindan. 9 The British had 
also implanted other stories ( sakhis ) in hagiographic 
literature that Guru Teg Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh had 
prophesied about the British conquest of India: 
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One day, as Guru Teg Bahadur was in the top story of his prison, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb thought he saw him looking towards the 
south in the direction of Imperial zenana. He was sent for the 
next day, and charged with grave breach of Oriental etiquette and 
propriety. The Guru replied, 'Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top 
story of my prison, but I was not looking at thy private 
apartments or any queens. I was looking in the direction of the 
Europeans who are coming from beyond the sea to tear down thy 
pardas and destroy thine empire.' Sikh writers state that these 
words became the battle-cry of the Sikhs in the assault on the 
mutineers in Dihli (Delhi) in 1857, under General John Nicholson, 
and thus the prophesy of the ninth Guru was gloriously fulfilled. 

When it was represented to Guru Gobind Singh that a Muhammadan 
army would eventually come to overpower his Sikhs, he replied, 
'What God willeth shall take place. When the army of the 
Muhammadans cometh, my Sikhs shall strike steel on steel. The 
Khalsa shall then awake, and know the play of battle. Amid the 
clash of arms the Khalsa shall be partners in present and future 
bliss, tranquillity, meditation, and divine knowledge. Then shall 
the English come, and, joined by the Khalsa, rule as well in the 
East as in the West. The holy Baba Nanak will bestow wealth on 
them. The English shall possess great power and by force of arms 
take possession of many principalities. The combined armies of 
the English and the Sikhs shall be very powerful, as long as they 
rule with united councils. The empire of the British shall vastly 
increase, and they shall in every way obtain prosperity. Wherever 
they take their armies they shall conquer and bestow thrones on 
their vassals. Then in every house shall be wealth, in every 
house religion, in every house learning, and in every house 

i ■ ,1-0 

happrness . 

4. When Shah wrote his work in 1768 C.E. (Hijri 1180), the 
population of Sikhs was minuscule in comparison to the 
population of Muslims and Hindus. Even after the Sikhs had 
ruled Punjab for roughly 90 years, in the 1868 Punjab 
census conducted by the British, the Sikh population 
constituted only 6. 5%. 11 Therefore one must ask: If Sikhs 
were so bad, as portrayed in the passage attributed to Shah 
by Garrett, how then could such a small community was able 
to defeat three formidable foes--the Afghan invaders, 

Mughal government and the "defenders of the caste system?" 

5. Besides, if Shah did write this passage against Sikhs 
then it isn't difficult to understand why he was so upset 
over defeat of Mughal government! Indian Muslims have two 
main social divisions: Ashraf, or noble that includes 
descendants of foreign born Muslims and converts from 
higher Hindu castes and, Ajlaf, or common people, converts 
from lower Hindu castes. 12 Shah was a Syed Muslim who had 
nothing but contempt for women and lower castes, 
particularly Jats. In his Kissa, he never misses the 
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opportunity to downgrade Jats by putting down Ranjha who is 
a Jat . He used all kind of stereotypes to malign Jats, 
women, and the people of lower castes. Most probably he 
himself was the descendant of a Brahman or Khatri who had 
converted to Islam. Brahmans and Khatris who converted to 
Islam were accommodated among Ashraf Muslims by giving them 
titles like Syed or Khan. There is a clue in his writing 
about his possible Hindu ancestry: 

cvuf fut w yn^ u% rw ui# yn^ wwfor ei 

HRT ddPdliH yH^ Ul 

The son of a sweeper ( chuhra ) cannot become a Syed 
like the son of a sheep cannot become a horse. 0 Waris 
Shah, the sons of barbers, shoemakers and millers 
never become fakirs (hermits) . 

Waris Shah, Hir Waris Shah, p. 36. 

UfWi d'dHH'd HWoT £ UTT^ I 

Waris Shah, people would laugh if a chuhra (sweeper) 
wrestles with a Khatri (Kshatriya) . 

Waris Shah, Hir Waris Shah, p. 239. 

Cursory reading of Hir Waris Shah reveals that it is 
replete with derogatory remarks and stereotypes against 
women (pp. 31, 239, 258-259), lower castes (pp. 181, 239) 
and Jats (pp. 107, 185, 197, 316) . In the entire work, Shah 
mentions Sikhs only twice, once in a derogatory manner and, 
the other indirectly when he grieves over the conquest of 
Kasur by Sikhs. While describing various gurus, he says 
kesadharis (who keep unshorn hair on head) have ten Gurus. 

faf 3if ^H'd'dlnr £ srarffor ^1 

Kesadharis have ten Gurus, as Kado (Hir' s uncle) is 
the guru of impostors who disguise themselves in 
unusual modes of clothing. 

Waris Shah, Hir Waris Shah, p. 187. 

6. In the first half of the eighteenth century, we see the 
Mughal authorities and their collaborators — the "defenders 
of the caste system" unleash a reign of systematic murder 
of the Sikhs. There were frequent bloody battles between 
the Sikhs and their opponents resulting in two major 
massacres of the Sikhs better known as big and small 
ghalugharas (holocausts) , and Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali's hideous and devastating invasions of India. Given 
all this bloodshed, Shah is silent about it. However, he 
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grieves over the conquest of the city Kasur, the birthplace 
of his murshid (spiritual guide) by the Sikhs. 

H33 Ufra fra»Fra f W H$ 33 1 o(g3 ^ 3 I 

Out of the whole of Punjab, the land of waters, I am 
very sorry about Kasur. 

Waris Shah, Hir Waris Shah, p. 332. 

Notwithstanding what Waris Shah said in the passage 
(p.332), which may or may not be about Sikhs, other Muslim 
writers paid tribute to the "Sikh character." In contrast 
to Waris Shah, Bulleh Shah (1680-1758 C.E.) lj deeply felt 
the pain of the carnage in Punjab. He condemned the bigotry 
of Muslims, tyranny of the caste system and atrocities of 
the Mughal rulers. He applauded the martyrdom of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur by calling him gazi (p. 9) . 

He echoes Guru Gobind Singh' s proclamation that his one 
Sikh will fight a legion and his sparrow will tear apart 
the hawk: 



w $ trauT# tnr, pr Hra ar?ra, 

3f3W ^3 33T <^3, 33T H3F3I 

The rabbits ate the hawks and the sparrows tore apart 
the goshawks. The ones clad in course blankets became 
the rulers and the rulers became beggars . 

Bulleh Shah, p. 9. 



pj fra (V pJ 33 
ws pj k nra ofti 

3 U3 aif 3Tf33 fHW, 

HOB OBI H3 ^tl 

I am not talking about the past or future, I am 
talking about the present. Had there been no Guru 
Gobind singh, everyone would have been circumcised. 
Bulleh Shah, pp . 9-10. 

Haw 3f33 ftfWW tft3, 

3f3»F ^3 33T ^31 
H3 »1Hd<5 PsdO pft3, 

¥?¥ fUTf <f ^tl 

The Mughals got intoxicated with poison (political 
power and immorality) . The ones clad in coarse 
blankets became rajas. All the Ashrafs (noble Muslim) 
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are now silent. Why did not they protest what the 
Mughal rulers were doing? 

Bulleh Shah, p. 12. 

I grew up hearing the following couplet attributed to 
Bulleh Shah. When a price was fixed on the head of a Sikh 
in the early eighteenth century, Sikhs took shelters in 
jungles and in the desert of Rajasthan. After his meeting 
with Sikhs in the jungle, Bulleh Shah wrote: 

f§3 t)3c< t!o<;3 £FT O'M t)M' 1 
— 

WHt EF 3 d'nl O'M d'n1 aM' I 

— y 

They fight battles, sing praises of God and have free 
Langar (community kitchen) . Bullah is pleased with 
them and so is God. 

When Nadir Shah's army looted Punjab from Peshawar to Ravi, 
pillaging village after village, Bulleh Shah recoiled with 
pain : 



33 W 3 *, 

- <J ’ 

Era 1 upra 3 r \ 

The door of hell is open to let out loud weeping and 

wailing. Punjab has been ruined utterly. 

Bulleh Shah, p. 13. 

Similarly, Qazi Nur Mohammed who witnessed the battle 
between Ahmad Shah Abdali and the Sikhs in 1764 C.E. 
observed that Sikhs were the "beau ideal of a human being 
and were popular among the people of Punjab." It is 
noteworthy that he mentioned "people of Punjab , " not Hindus 
or Muslims. Further on he made telling remarks about the 
character of Sikhs in his testimony: 

a. Sikhism is distinct from Hinduism. 

b. The Sikhs never kill a coward and do not obstruct 
one who flees from the field. They seldom resort to 
cold-blooded murder even of their enemies. 

c. They respect the chastity of woman as a part of 
their faith and honour, and adultery does not exist 
among them. They do not rob a woman of her gold and 
ornaments, may she be a queen or a slave girl. 

d. They never resort to stealing and no thief exists 
among them and they do not keep company with an 
adulterer or a thief. 

e. When in festivities, they surpass Hatim in 
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generosity . 

Additionally, Professor Mohammed Iqbal, twentieth century 
renowned poet and Islamic scholar attributed the victory of 
Khalsa forces (Sikhs) over Muslim rulers, to the Sikh 
character and spirit: 

Khalsa shamsheero Quran ra burd, 

Andrin Kishwar Mussakmani namurd . 15 

The Khalsa took away the sword and Quran from the 

Muslims and shattered the dreams of Muslim conquest. 

In other words, it was their faith, the very Nanakian 
philosophy (Gurmat) that inspired the Sikhs to fight with 
dogged determination. 

7. It was the plundering of India by Nadir Shah of Persia 
and repeated invasions by Ahamd Shah Abdali of Afghanstan 
that increased the prestige and popularity of Sikhs among 
the people of Punjab. After defeating the Mughals at 
Karnal, Nadir Shah ravaged Delhi and collected huge booty, 
including the bejeweled Peacock Throne, the famous Koh-i- 
Noor diamond (the mountain of light) and thousands of men 
and women as slaves. For his return journey in 1739, he 
chose to travel via the foot of Himalayas to avoid the 
scorching heat in the plains. That suited the Khalsa very 
well to deprive him part of the haul including Indian 
artisans and women. The Khalsa started harassing Nadir 
Shah' s booty-laden forces right from their entry into 
Punjab down to Indus. They deprived him of a large part of 
plunder including men and women, without facing Nadir 
Shah's army in an open combat. When apprised of the 
character of the Khalsa whose "houses were their saddles," 
Nadir Shah perceptibly told Zakaria Khan, "The day is not 
distant when these rebels will take possession of the 
country." The exploits of the Khalsa against Nadir Shah 
endeared them to the people and greatly added to their 
prestige and influence, especially when they restored to 
Hindus and Muslims their womenfolk taken by Nadir Shah' s 
forces as spoils of war. 16 

Repeated invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali created 
unparalleled chaos and anarchy, high degree of economic and 
public insecurity and personal tragedy for the population, 
irrespective of caste, creed or religion. An adage coined 
during that period is still remembered in Punjab: 
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tPEF tfe 1 ?5RT dfot! 1 wfUHt? HRT tF ( khada pita lahe da, rehnda 
Ahmad Shahe da) . 

Whatever one can eat or drink is profitable; the rest 
belongs to Ahmad Shah. 17 

In the face of such horrible conditions the Khalsa rose to 
challenge the invaders and rescue men and women from their 
clutches, which rightly so won the hearts of the people 
giving birth to a popular lore: 



U77 HHd t, for Hdrd'd 1 ( chaie ke run 

gaee Basre nun, ke mori baba dang walia Sardara ) . 

0 dear Sardar brother with a daang (strong wooden 
club) , please bring back my woman from Basra — alluding 
to the abduction and sale of Indian women at Basra 
market, and appealing to the Sikh armed brother to 
retrieve them. 18 

8. This chapter will be incomplete if I fail to highlight 
the contradictory statements Jakobsh wrote about the Jats. 
Read it for yourself: 

The earliest sources depicting the pastoral Jats made specific 
mention of a disposition of equality between men and women. The 
traveller Hiuen Tsang noted in the seventh century: 

By the side of river Sindh, along the flat marshy lowlands for 
some thousand If, there are several hundreds of thousands (a very 
great many) families settled. ... They give themselves to tending 
cattle and from this drive their livelihood. ... They have no 
masters, and whether men or women, have neither rich nor poor 

3 

[italics mine] . 

Then later on in the same chapter she says that Jats are 
"daughter killers:" 

The ensuing association between Jats and female infanticide can 
be clearly seen in the famous Punjabi saga of Hir Ranjha. In its 
most illustrious version associated with bard Waris Shah 
(1978:44), the various methods utilised in the killing of infant 

daughters were spelled out. They included strangulation, 

2 

poisoning, drowning and suffocation. 

How is it possible that egalitarian Jats who believed in 
the equality of men and women also practiced female 
infanticide on a large scale as claimed by Jakobsh? Is it a 
fabrication of her scheming mind? 
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Similarly, as discussed earlier, she says that the Sikh 
Gurus did not do any thing to ameliorate the problems of 
women, or they were ambivalent about their situation, or 
they were biased against them or critical of them: 

"Significantly, the fourth Guru was highly critical of 
women in his writings ." 19 

A few paragraphs before the above remark about the fourth 
Guru, Jakobsh argues: 

Given the egalitarian nature of the Jats in the early Indo- 
Islamic period, it is possible that it was the women in 
particular who were attracted to the message of emancipation of 
the Sikh gurus and, consequently, to full participation in the 
developing Sikh Community. A number of factors point to this 
development . 

One, the message of the Sikh gurus with regard to salvation was 
accessible to both women and men; two, there are strains within 
sources (though typically barely audible) which point to women as 
having been active participants in the developing community; 
three. Guru Amar Das' criticism of society with regard to the 
situation of women; four, the plausibility of missionary 
activities by women also during the time of Guru Amar Das, 
resulting most certainly in active outreach towards women; and 
five; scriptural indications of an influx of women into the Sikh 

20 

panth durrng the time of fourth guru. 

I wonder whether Professor Jakobsh habitually writes with a 
habit of imbedded contradictions! Her mentors at the UBC 
failed to correct her. Is it a case of mentors showing off 
their ignorance of the subject matter in competition 
against Jakobsh? One may ask why the egalitarian Jats, 
especially their women folk would join the Sikh movement, 
which according to Jakobsh discriminated against them and, 
especially at the time of fourth Guru who was highly 
critical of women? 
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Chapter 6 

Spurious Anti-Sikh Writings 

Today we hear some individuals with a revisionist mindset 
claiming that the Jewish holocaust is a myth. Jakobsh might 
as well join them. But here Jakobsh is up for something 
entirely different: earn her doctorate while at the same 
time malign the Sikhs and the Sikh Gurus in the process. 
Also she is thrusting upon Sikhs spurious writings that 
don't belong to them. Commenting on janam-sakhis 
(biographies) she says: 

"While the historical elements of this literature must 
be questioned, it does point to later understandings 
of the guru, and indeed, of the role of women in the 
ensuing society." 1 

Yet she has no qualms using such writings to malign the 
Gurus. For example, she uses Bala Janam-Sakhi to depict 
Guru Nanak' s relationship with his wife and other women of 
the family. 11 She has quoted McLeod frequently, but here she 
ignores his observation that Bala Janam-Sakhi is the work 
of Hindalis, a heretical sect 3 who were the bitter enemies 
of the Sikhs. 4 

Bala Janam-Sakhi denigrates Guru Nanak and his family and 
friends. In his analysis of this janam-sakhi, Professor 
Surjit Hans writes: 

Guru Nanak is a lesser bhagat than Kabir. He [Guru Nanak] 

■ 5 

prophesies a greater bhagat, Handal to come. 

The first clue to grasping the true character of the Bala 
Janamsakhi is the fact that the persons related most closely to 
Guru Nanak are presented in uncomplimentary light. His father, 
Kalu, for instance, is a cruel man; he is greedy and ill spoken; 
he blames Mardana for spoiling his son; and Guru Nanak is rather 
chary of meeting him. Guru Nanak' s wife regrets marrying him, she 
is hot-tempered and full of anger. His mother-in-law is 
quarrelsome and hardhearted. His father-in-law curses his fate to 
have a son-in-law like Guru Nanak. The Guru's constant companion. 
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Mardana, is pleased with counterfeit coins and cast off clothes; 
he is all the time hungry. 

The image of Guru Nanak in Bala Janamsakhi is hopelessly 
tarnished. ... The climax comes when he is placed almost at par 
with Bala and Mardana, his old familiar friends (yar) . 6 

Speaking about Dasam Granth, Jakobsh says: 

Many historians and theologians have downplayed the importance of 
this work; its actual authorship has been a point of heated 
controversy. By and large it has been posited as unlikely to have 
stemmed from the tenth guru. This perspective must be traced to 
the early twentieth century. According to Macauliffe (1990, vol . 

V: 260), several intelligent Sikhs were of the opinion that the 
tales and translations in the volume, as at present found, ought 
not to have been included in it, for many of them are of Hindu 
origin, others not fit for perusal and none comparable with hymns 
contained in Adi Granth. The Sikhs, therefore, maintained that 
the Hikayats or Persian Tales, and whole of the Triya Charitra or 
stories illustrating the deceits of women, should be omitted and 
included in a separate volume which may not be read for religious 
purposes but for entertainment and delectation of the public. ... 

Thus regardless of whether its authorship can be attributed to 
Guru Gobind Singh or not, the work is of considerable importance 
in understanding gender construction in the immediate post-guru 
period; remnants of these attitudes towards women can be traced 

7 

directly to the Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama. 

And she goes on to say, "If we look to the writings of Guru 
Gobind Singh, which have been incorporated into the Dasam 
Granth , the Pakhyan Charitra, also known as the Triya 
Charitra, forms a bulk of the volume." 8 

First, she says that it is unlikely that Dasam Granth 
"stemmed from the tenth guru, " but she sees no problem 
using it to malign him. Many historians and theologians have 
pointed out that Guru Gobind Singh is not the author of 
Dasam Granth. Recently, Dr. Jasbir Singh Mann has pointed 
out that Dasam Granth was written/compiled at the behest of 
the East India Company by the mahants (monks/priests) of 
Takhat Patna (Sikh religious centre in the State of Bihar) 
for the purposes of subverting Sikh theology and history. 
According to Mann, there is no evidence that Dasam Granth 
was found in Punjab or Delhi in the eighteenth century. 

There is also no evidence that in the eighteenth century 
Aad Guru Granth Sahib was not given exclusive preference 
over the bani (composition) attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh. Prior to Malcolm's mention of Dasam Granth (1810 
C.E.), there is no reference to it either in Sikh or non- 
Sikh sources (Muslim and European) . 9 
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However, there were 32 Dasam Granths circulating around 
Amritsar area by 1890. The present-day published Dasam 
Granth (1902) is the work of the Sodhak Committee made-up 
of British cronies (1895-1897) . This was done to bring it 
into closer conformity with the Granth floated by the 
British in the late eighteenth century prepared by mahants 
(Nawal Singh, Dayal Singh and Sukha Singh) of Takhat Patna. 
The Patna copy of the granth was implanted in the East 
India Company Library by Colebrook and Charles Wilkins and 
used by John Malcolm to write his Sketch of the Sikhs in 
1810. Devanagari version of this granth was written in 
February 1847 after the Sikhs lost the first Anglo-Sikh War 
(Second treaty with Lahore, December 16, 1846 at Bhairowal 
when the British became virtual masters of Punjab) . 
Treacherous Sardar Tej Singh was the chief of the regency 
council when this Devanagari Dasam Granth was created. In 
recognition of his services, the title of Raja was 
conferred on him on August 7, 1847. 9 

Takhat Patna came under the control of East India Company in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The revenue 
records of Patna treasury show that mahants of Takhat Patna 
were provided with pension and opium from 1814 onwards by 
the East India Compnay. 9 

Often I have wondered why the author of Bachittar Natak, 
(part of Dasam Granth) portrayed the relationship between 
the Sikh Guru and Mughal rulers as cordial when in reality 
the Mughal rulers executed Guru Arjan and Guru Teg Bahadur. 
Moreover, the Mughals committed unspeakable atrocities on 
the Sikhs and there was a bloody struggle between the 
Mughals and Sikhs that lasted for almost half century until 
the establishment of Sikh rule/Khalsa Raj. Dr. Jasbir Singh 
Mann' s discovery of the relationship between the East India 
Company and the mahants of Takhat Patna goes a long way in 
solving this riddle. Most probably, before the East India 
Company took control of Takhat Patna, the mahants were on 
the payroll of the Mughal rulers. 

In chapter 13 of Bachittar Natak 10 the writer implies that 
the Gurus approved of the Mughal rulers and as quid-pro- 
quo, the latter respected and supported the former: 

^ ^ ef II 

»Rr ^ fRJTHHd II 
dlbH'd ^ flPdd'b II 
^ ii 
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ft 33 ft 3H 7i ft ft ii 
fH3 3" dlfo y 'yd ft i% ft II 
ft ft fH3 ft 33t TFFfe II 
yfe t ft 3fft ^3 W??Z II 
tT3 3 3 3Htf fycv q?)ll 
dfy dPd 3 fFTtlTj H'dlrt II 

ft ft frftf fftft 33 ft 311 

wld JHWS fft?) 3 7 ) 311 

God Himself created the successors of Baba Nanak and 
Babur. Recognize the former as spiritual and the 
latter as temporal sovereign. The successors of Babur 
punished and looted the property of those who failed 
to tithe the house of Nanak. When the penniless 
wretched ones who deserted the Guru, begged Sikhs for 
help, the Mughals looted the Sikhs who helped them. 

J. P. Sangat Singh, Bachittar Natak Steek, pp . 199- 

200 . 



After declaring Guru Gobind Singh the author of Dasam 
Granth, Jakobsh dwells upon the practice of polygamy by 
Guru Gobind Singh. While discussing the role of women in 
"Khande Di Pahul," the initiation ceremony for the Khalsa, 
she writes : 

While accounts vary as to the central participants of this event, 
tradition maintains that Guru Gobind Singh' s wives played an 
important role in the proceedings; a feminine element thus came 
to be added to this decisively male-dominated rite of initiation. 
According to most popular accounts, Mata Jito, the Guru's second 
wife, came to the gathering out of curiosity, carrying sweets. 

The Guru instructed her to add the sweets to the water while he 
stirred the mixture with a two-edged sword. Mcauliffe (1990, Vol . 
V: 95) relying on popular account notes: 'He had begun, he said 

to beget the Khalsa as his sons, and without a woman no son could 
be produced. Now that the sweets were poured into the nectar, the 
Sikhs would be at peace with one another, otherwise they could be 
at continual variance.' In a different rahitinama, it was the 
third wife of Guru Gobind Singh, Mata Sahib Devi, who was 
responsible for the sweetened water (Padam 1974, cited in McLeod 
1987: 230-1) . An account from the early twentieth century, 
however, insists that it was Mata Sundri, the first wife of the 
Guru who added sweets to the water (Singh, B. C. 1903: 280) . The 
Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama emerging about fifty years after Guru 
Gobind Singh's death added an entirely new perspective. It 
maintained that a man named Dharam Chand suggested to the Guru 
that the water be sweetened, but it was Chaupa Singh himself who 
prepared the mixture (McLeod 1987: 169-70) . As these variances 
indicate, historical sources are not at all clear as to who 
actually took part in this pivotal event. 11 
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In an attempt to come to terms with the tenth guru' s practice of 
polygamy, tradition notes that while Sahib Devan was offered to 
the Guru in marriage, she was rejected by Gobind Singh on the 
ground of his having relinquished family life. Her father, 
however, agreed to a life of service to the guru for his daughter 

without conjugal privileges, it was thus that a marriage took 

12 

place between them . 

This absurd narrative doesn't deserve any comment except 
for Guru Gobind Singh's alleged polygamy. Before discussing 
this issue we must remember that Nanakian philosophy 
(Gurmat) categorically rejects ascetic and celibate life 
and it advocates and emphasizes householder life being the 
right way to realize God and to contribute to human 
society. Furthermore, Gurmat condemns polygamy and approves 
only of monogamy: 

3cJT ?cJT (Vdl II 

A manmukh (degenerate man) seeks sexual pleasures with 
multiple women. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 176. 



oFKt SKT ERT fcJRJ ?> 3^11 

A manmukh driven by Kam (lust) who has sex with many 
women always lusts for other's women. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 672. 

On the other hand, fidelity between the couple is the core 
of marriage according to Nanakian philosophy. For example. 
Guru Amar Das describes marriage as a spiritual bond 
between the couple: 

q?j flra" ?> »nfl»[fc ufen 

nlcS Ufe Jjddl El?) ftra' cxolkf hPc II 

Mere performance of worldly duties does not make a 
couple wife and husband rather it is the spiritual 
union between the two, which makes them wife and 
husband . 

AGGS, M 3, p. 788. 

Bhai Gurdas, who was Guru Amar Das' nephew and an 
amanuensis for Adi Granth, confirms a Sikh being a 
monogamous while describing the attributes of a Sikh: 

Coe (Vdl Hdl die (Vdl Eft WS 
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A Sikh / gurmukh practices monogamy and remains faithful 
to his wife and respects other women as daughter and 
sister . 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, 6, p. 53. 

Bhai Gurdas exerted a strong influence on young Guru 
Hargobind after the execution of his father. Guru Arjan. In 
the next two verses Bhai Gurdas confirms that Guru 
Hargobind was spiritually one with his predecessors: 

UtT ftfWW fftT tft?T SCH Ufa yc 3RT si'dl II 
offtw t uf^ffw H^tll 

In contrast to the first five Gurus, the sixth Guru, 
Hargobind Sahib (openly proclaimed spiritual and 
temporal sovereignty by donning two swords and royal 
dress) . However, his message was the same as if his 
predecessor Guru Arjan was speaking through him. 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1, p. 19. 

Guru Hargobind imbibed the teaching of Guru Nanak and he 
instructed his successor. Guru Har Rai to do the same: 1 ' 

FT rnto URT <VOo( o<d1 1 
H HtffTW U|Ml 

£ Mtr frifw wi 
3RJ dPd d'Pf dly H3" U'd I 

The teaching of Guru Nanak is immensely blissful. Guru 
Har Rai was instructed to imbibe this teaching in his 
heart, as it is the Word of the Infinite Being. 

Gur Bilas Patshahi 6, p. 796. 

oft o(#HII 
5o( 3o( TTOof tf#HI 

Accept only Guru Nanak' s guidance and serve his Sikhs. 
Gur Bilas Patshahi 6, p. 796. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that when referring to 
marriage in the AGGS, the Gurus used the word "wife" not 
"wives" like ms ( dhan) , tfRJ 1 ( dara ) , aPod' ( banita ) , o<ttB (klatr ) , 
Hd'di'<i ( suhgan ) , (sulakhani) , ?7Rjt ( n a r i ) , OT-ffe {kaman),W - T 

{mund ) ; all these words are singular. Hardly a surprise, 
for a Sikh, monogamous lifestyle is not only a social 
requirement but also a spiritual one. 
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The Gurus lived in a culture where polygamy was prevalent 
but the Gurus were monogamous. However, in the spurious 
writings about Gurus, three of the Gurus, Hargobind, Har 
Rai, and Gobind Singh are mentioned to be polygamous. How 
and why polygamy came to be associated with these three 
Gurus? Who is responsible for these writings? What is the 
truth? To find the answers to these questions we have to 
examine what happened to Sikhs and Sikhism after the death 
of Guru Gobind Singh in 1708. 14, 15 All the sacred writings 
of the Gurus are enshrined in the AGGS . And there are no 
additional historical documents or manuals of moral 
instructions written by Gurus. According to the Sikh 
tradition, the entire collection of literature in the 
possession of Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur Sahib was lost 
during transportation or destroyed and looted by the 
enemies. Detractors and opponents of Nanakian philosophy 
(Gurmat) were instrumental for writing the janam-sakhis and 
other spurious literature. In addition, we suspect 
interpolations were injected into the writings of the Sikhs 
with anti-Sikh materials. 

After Guru Gobind Singh' s death, the enemies launched an 
all out assault to destroy Sikhs and the Sikh philosophy. 
There were two major massacres of Sikhs as pointed out 
earlier and then there was a systematic extermination of 
the Sikh population under Farrukh Siyar and Zakariya Khan 
and his Diwan Lakhpart Rai. 14, 16 A price was fixed on the 
heads of Sikhs; rewards bestowed on the informers and 
bounty hunters, and hunting parties organized for searching 
the Sikhs. While being looted wholesale, the government 
confiscated their homes and lands. The utterance of the 
words. Guru or Granth and the keeping of Guru Granth Sahib 
or Gurbani in any form were proscribed. As a consequence of 
this campaign only a few thousand Sikhs survived by taking 
shelter in the desert of Rajasthan and the forests of 
Shivalik hills, and among their ranks only a few could read 
and write. Among the heads of twelve Sikh Misls 
(confederacies) only Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (1718-1783) 
could read or write. In the meantime, an ascetic Hindu 
order, Udasis (pujaries , mahants) had taken control of Sikh 
religious places and they played havoc with Gurmat using 
anti-Gurmat literature that was created during this 
period. 17 , 13 How and who could have saved Sikh literature 
under such circumstances? Whatever little was left was 
further subverted through interpolation. It is through 
writings like janam-sakhis , Gur Bilas Patshahi 6, Gur Bilas 
Patshahi 10 and Dasam Granth that Nanakian philosophy is 
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being subverted and made a part part of the elusive 
Hinduism. Recently, Joginder Singh Vedanti and Amarjit 
Singh have edited Gur Bilas Patshahi 6, lj from a dozen 
different versions of this manuscript and there are quite a 
few more. It is full of absurd, chimerical, fantastic and 
miraculous anecdotes, and Puranic tales and Brahmanical 
beliefs and rituals that are contrary to the Nanakian 
philosophy. Further, it portrays Guru Hargobind in the 
image of Guru Gobind singh. He is depicted as the twenty- 
fourth incarnation; the idea is an echo of the Chaubis 
Avtar (twenty-four incarnations) attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh (Dasam Granth) . Incidentally, the question of not 
writing bani (sacred hymns) by the Gurus after canonisation 
of Adi Granth was also there in both the cases. 19 
Moreover, in the spurious literature, both Gurus Hargobind 
and Gobind Singh are depicted more like Lord Krishna who 
had 16,108 wives and numerous girl friends in his harem. 
Thus Guru Hargobind is made to have three wives and a 
mistress, a Muslim girl named Kaulan, and Guru Gobind Singh 
three wives . 

About a century back, when Macauliffe wrote about the 
marriages of Gurus Hargobind, Har Rai, and Gobind Singh, he 
consulted about the various absurd and illogical accounts 
to make some sense. Here is what he has narrated: Guru 
Arjan had refused to marry Hargobind to Chandu' s daughter. 
The reason for the second and third marriages is ludicrous. 
Hargobind was already married to Damodri when Hari Chand 
offered to marry his daughter to the Guru. 20 Later on Dwara 
whose daughter Marwahi has taken a vow of celibacy, 
beseeched Guru Hargobind to marry her. In case the Guru had 
refused the marriages, their daughters would have remained 
unmarried all their lives and that would have been a great 
sin and shame for their families. “ 2 So Guru Hargobind (1595— 
1644 C.E.) was forced to marry. This may have been the 
custom among Hindus, but the Gurus rejected all the 
essentials of Hinduism and their customs and rituals. He 
and his wife Damodri had four sons and a daughter. Guru 
Hargobind' s three sons. Baba Gurdita, Baba Suraj Mai and 
Guru Teg Bahadur were married only once. 

The story about Guru Har Rai's seven or eight wives is 
rather bizarre and defies common sense: One day Daya Ram, a 
Sikh from Anupshahar on the bank of Ganges, appeared before 
Guru Hargobind. He had come with people of his country and 
some members of his family to pay homage to the Guru. His 
daughters had previously heard of Har Rai (1630-1661 C.E.) 
and conceived a desire to wed him collectively. On seeing 
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Har Rai the Guru' s grandson, Daya Ram bethroded his 
daughters to him.~ 2 Guru Har Rai had two sons. Ram Rai and 
Har Krishan. 

Professor Surjit Hans' analysis of Gur Bilas Patshahi 10 — 
Brahmanical version of Sikhism is startling and an eye 
opener, which McLeod and Jakobsh should have consulted 
instead of Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama before accusing the 
Gurus of practicing polygamy or caste consideration in the 
marriages of their children and selection of successors. It 
is legitimate to ask why McLeod and Jakobsh did not consult 
Hans's work, which was published in 1988. Is it because it 
does not support their manipulation, deception and lies? It 
should also be noted that Chaupa Singh was a Brahman just 
like another Brahman, Kesar Singh Chibbar who wrote 
Bansavali-nama Dasan Patsahian Da (1769), which is also a 
Brahmanical version of Sikhism. Here are some highlights 
from Hans' analysis of Gur Bilas Patshahi 10: 

Guru Gobind Singh does not consider himself to be Guru. It was 
Goddess (Devi) who asked for the creation of Khalsa. Guru Gobind 
Singh arranged an elaborate ritual to make the Goddess appear at 
the Ganges. A sixteen years old girl was sacrificed. The Goddess 
appeared before the Guru. She liked her eulogy and blessed the 
Guru with the power to rule the world and to destroy the Turks . 
The Guru was detached from the world. He left the heavy burden of 
responsibility of creating the Khala to the Goddess. The Khalsa 
Panth was placed at the feet of the Goddess. The number of Sikhs 
who were sacrificed to make the Goddess appear was a lakh and a 
quarter [one hundred and twenty five thousand] . The Goddess told 
Guru Gobind that he 'was her son like Shiva' and she gave him a 
khanda . All the gods appeared to give Guru Gobind Singh their 
individual 'powers' : Hanuman gave him his briefs; hair were given 

23 

by Vishnu; and weapons, by the Goddess. [parenthesis by the 
author] 

Besides, doctrinal heterodoxy. Guru Gobind Singh is portrayed 
paradigmatically as a Hindu incarnation. Guru Gobind Singh's 
departure from Patna echoes the sentimentalities of Ram leaving 
Ayodhia for banishment. Rama killed the demon Ravna with the help 
of monkeys. In the same way the Guru gave rulership to the Jats. 
The Guru takes after Hindu incarnations. He is Vishnu. Makhowal 
(Anadpur Sahib) is like Brindaban. Guru Gobind Singh is Krishna. 
The climax of the Hinduized portrayal of Guru Gobind Singh is 
reached when his mother Mata Gujri vanishes at the time of her 

24 

death like Sita into the earth. 

This account leaves no doubt about who is behind generating 
false stories about the polygamy of Gurus -- Hargobind, Har 
Rai, and Gobind Singh. Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708 C. E.) 
was married to Mata Jito Ji in 1677 and they had four sons. 
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The other two marriages are facetious, created by those who 
saw him as incarnation of Krishna: 

One day as he was seated in darbar some new converts to the Sikh 
faith came to do him homage. Among them was a Sikh, who had a 
daughter, called Sundri, of marriageable age. He proposed to the 
Guru to wed her and make her the slave of his feet. The Guru did 
not desire the alliance, but it was pressed on him by his mother 

25 

and not long afterwards the Guru's nuptials were solemnised. 

However, in the footnote Macauliffe remarks: 

A learned Sikh informs us that Sundri, a word which means the 
beautiful, frequently applied to the heroines of Indian history, 
was an epithet of Jito and not a second wife of the Guru. The 
same learned Sikh thinks that Jito who was generally known 
Sundri, did not die in Anandpur, but lived in Delhi after the 
demise of Guru Gobind Singh. 26 

I may add further that in Punjab it was once a common 
practice to change the unmarried name of a woman to another 
one after her marriage by her in-laws. All of my cousin 
sisters born and raised in the twentieth century 
experienced the same ritual. Mata Jito Ji and Mata Sundri 
Ji happened to be same person. The story about the third 
marriage is rather bizarre like the marriages of Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Har Rai : 

Several Sikhs from the north of the Punjab came to visit the Guru 
and present their offerings. A Sikh residing in Rohtas in the 
present district of Jihlam thought the most suitable offering he 
could make the Guru was his daughter Sahib Devi. He accordingly 
took her to him in a palki. The Guru, in response to this offer, 
said he had relinquished family life. The girl's father on 
hearing this became much disappointed and distressed. He pointed 
out that he had long since dedicated her to the Guru, that in 
consequence every one called her mother, and now no one would wed 
her after rejection. On the other hand if she remained single, 
great sin would in the estimation of pious persons attach to her 
parents. He accordingly pressed the Guru to reconsider his 
decision. The Guru then told him to ask her if she would consent 
to serve him. She replied in the affirmative. The Guru upon this 
baptized her, gave the name Sahib Kaur, and consigned her to his 

27 

mother's apartments. 

However, again, in the footnote, Macauliffe says, "Bhai 
Sukha Singh makes this event occur when Guru was on his way 
to South India. In that case the father of the girl might 
have come from Rohtas in Bihar." 

In either case carrying a young woman in a planquin from 
the North in Punjab to Anandpur or from Bihar to Guru 
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Gobind Singh who was travelling to South India via 
misplaced route seems like a tale from Hindu mythology. 
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Chapter 7 

Questioning the Martyrdom of Guru Arjan & the 
Bravery of Sikhs 

Walking in the footsteps of McLeod, Jakobsh plunges ahead 
and questions both Guru Arjan' s martyrdom and the bravery 
of Sikhs. While it is clear to me that her motives are to 
distort Sikhism at every opportunity she gets, she fails to 
explain the relevance of Guru Arjan' s martyrdom to her 
thesis. Without doubt she talks about "martyrdom" of which 
she has minimal understanding. Reading her book leaves no 
doubt in my mind that she has very little understanding of 
AGGS, Sikh history, Sikh traditions and the Punjabi 
folklore : 

According to Sikh traditional sources, this culminated in Emperor 
Jahangir's order to kill Guru Arjan in 1606 while he was in 
custody in Lahore. McLeod has questioned the element of martyrdom 
that has been attached to Arjan' s death, given its obscurity 
within the available sources. According to McLeod, all that is 
known for certain is that Guru Arjan died while imprisoned by the 
Mughals . 1 

Does Jakobsh understand the meaning of "martyrdom" as 
enunciated in the AGGS? Does she know why the Mughals 
arrested Guru Arjan? Does she know what crime he was 
charged with? At least, she admits that the Mughals killed 
Guru Arjan. It is well-known that during the Muslim rule. 
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non-Muslims who received the capital punishment, were given 
the choice of escaping death by embracing Islam, which Guru 
Arjan spurned and willingly died for his faith. So Guru 
Arjan died the death of a martyr because his example fits 
the simplest definition of a martyr: "anyone who dies for 
his/her faith." 

We know that from the very beginning, the Sikh movement was 
opposed to the tyranny imposed by both the caste system and 
the Muslim rulers. Therefore, the concept of martyrdom is 
inherent in the Nanakian philosophy, as opposition to 
tyranny requires extreme sacrifices. Guru Nanak exhorted 
people to join his movement with a clear message that his 
path requires supreme sacrifices: 

Fff 3§ UH oT II 

faf uPd drtl dlrtl H^t »f r ©'ll 

fed JH'dPdl UdllH II 
faf oftHII 

If you want to play the game of love (follow the 
righteous path) then follow me and be prepared to make 
supreme sacrifices. Once you step on this path, do not 
hesitate to offer your head. 

AGGS, M, 1, p. 1412. 

The above proclamation is central to the Sikh Movement — the 
basis of Miri-Piri (temporal and spiritual sovereignty) and 
the evolution the noble Khalsa Order. Only a moral person, a 
gurmukh can be a mir-pir/Khalsa . 

Guru Nanak denounced the oppression of bigoted Muslim rulers 
and their administrators in no uncertain terms and declared 
his allegiance only to God: 

Hkr ^3"ll 
wf? Hdl'PyPb H§ll 

The rulers are like hungry lions and their officials as 
wild dogs, who harass and persecute the innocent 
subjects . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1288. 

H^H tr# || 

^dl'P^Pd fHTJ 3Tfo 3^ II 

Pdrt Uffe «dH^ bd Pd O'd II 
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fcT fe W? II 

The man-eater (Muslim ruler) performs Namaz (Muslim 
prayer) . The one who carves out the flesh for him 
wears the sacred thread around his neck ( Khatri ) . The 
Brahman blows the conch in the Khatri ' s house to 
sanctify his doings. The Brahman also shares the ill- 
gotten bread of the Khatri. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 471. 

Pc5H PiJO d'M' ty'cd ?> o(iPI II 

There is no other king except the Almighty. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 936. 

ITHW II 

There is one Throne and one King. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 1188. 

Guru Nanak also makes the distinction between physical 
death, which is inevitable and spiritual death, which is 
avoidable. One should not mourn physical death rather one 
should mourn the spiritual death: 

M Uo(H t nrt wfz II 

It is Hukam (Cosmic Law, Divine Law) which causes 
birth and death, or birth and death occur according to 
Hukam . 

AGGS, M 1, p. 472. 
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Further it is Haumai that causes spiritual death. Haumai 
and its progeny of five drives/instincts: Kam (lust, sexual 
drive) , Kroadh (anger) , Lobh (covetousness, economic 
drive) , Moh (attachment) and Ahankar (pride with arrogance) 
are responsible for the corruption of morals and the 
development of criminal behavior. Behind all human problems 
and sufferings — from individual problems to bloody 
international conflicts is the invisible hand of Haumai and 
the five elements. That is why the Gurus warn us again and 
again not to yield to the pressure/temptations of Kam, 
Kroadh, Lobh, Moh and Ahankar . The Gurus advise us to live 
a life of restraint and modesty. One who fights against the 
deleterious influence of Haumai and the five passions and 
keeps them under control is a gurmukh, a real warrior, and 
a hero according to Nanakian philosophy. A gurmukh does not 
waiver from the path of righteousness as he/she has 
conquered the fear of physical death. Guru Nanak has 
elaborated on this theme in his hymns: 

33 3^ fT# fufo 3tfi»rftT 3# FRJ gif II 

gt § ft hw<j£' »nre ii 

Even if I were to live under blood-sucking rulers, I 
will love and glorify God and would never get tired of 
doing so. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

In other words a gurmukh never deviates from the path of 
righteousness under any circumstances. Such a person is a 
true warrior and his/her death is celebrated: 

H33 ?> HtF fe 7 it feft Hffj FF3I 

H33 H3TF TjfW RUfe H3fc 143^311 

B3 fist »rfr Addl'd h^i i 

Hey people! Do not regard death as bad if it is the 
death of "self" — subdual of Haumain. It is justified to 
call a person a warrior/martyr who accepts such a 
death. Those are warriors/martyrs, who earn respect in 
the court of Truth. 

AGGS, M 1, pp. 579-580. 

H33 oft firar SUt rtt33 oft 3Ut WT II 

Neither a gurmukh worries about death nor longs for 
wordly life. 
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AGGS, M 1, p. 20. 



ft tflt ufe sat FFfft ii 
Hf u?ry ftn 7 feif trfft ii 

If one accepts dishonourable life then all efforts to 
subsist are inconsequential. 

AGGS, M 1, p. 142. 

Guru Nanak defied the restrictions that the Muslim rulers 
imposed on the demoralized Hindus and his successors echoed 
and amplified what Nanak has said earlier by calling for 
the establishment of just and benevolent rule: 

yftw otffo oft 5% WH II 
fej oft ftfoT 3§ wf Wt yftH II 

First die to self (subdue Haumai) , do not long for 
worldly life, treat all with utmost humility and, then 
follow me (righteous path) . 

AGGS, M 5, p. 1102. 

few ft syft ofeforftr ft ferr ft j-rdPu i 
Htrefe Hf ?roor Fran? 3H^fei 

What could these helpless kings do, whom could they 
harm? "0 the Giver of comforts, please protect us all, 
as the world belongs to You," prays Nanak. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 1211. 

Ufe dPd ?j T H FF off dlPd tftWI 
cTOof oF drfftWI 

"Whom the Guru puts on the path of righteousness 
becomes fearless," says Nanak. 

AGGS M 5, p. 211. 

3S\ ^f 7i HPddlPd W wfel 

Not the slightest harm comes to those whom God 
protects . 

AGGS, M 5, p. 218. 

§■ <^f fts' ffer ffer §■ FFTFJ W?>ll 

O'rtot hPo ^ WF fewftt d'Pd wfftll 

"Listen! 0 my mind," says Nanak, "A wise person 
neither frightens anyone, nor is afraid of anyone." 
AGGS, M 9, p. 1427. 
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H# H'Sk'tt H-d'Py r* § fen ?> feHfe URJU 1 tftf II 

All are partners in God' s commonwealth and God does 
not look at anyone as a stranger. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 97. 

<7 o( tut fw huw Hfur uk off gfo nret ii 

Enmity to none, nor we consider anyone stranger, 
getting along with all is our creed. 

AGGS, M 5, p. 1299. 

ufe UoTH U»F fKdd^'i ^ II 

U <?fe ?> fofH II 

H3" Htffet feu UTO-ft UTT tffe II 

Now the Benevolent One has decreed that no one would 
be persecuted. All would live happily in peace under 
the Halemi Raj (rule of benevolence) . 

AGGS, M 5, p. 74. 

After in depth study of Guru Ram Das' hymns. Professor Hans 2 
makes a keen and remarkable observation when he says: 

"Thus, even in the times of Guru Ram Das the martyrdom of 
the Sikh Guru was in the air" and Professor Grewal 
elaborates on it further: 

The Sikh Panth was a state within the Mughal empire at the death 
of Akbar, but a state that had its opponents and enemies whose 
presence was continuously felt by the successors of Guru Nanak. 

The enemies were becoming more numerous, and their intrigues were 
on the increase. ... Akbar' s catholicity could protect the Gurus 
and their followers against open violence, but it could not 
obviate the nefarious designs of their enemies. ... Within eight 
months of Akbar' s death in October 1605, Guru Arjan died the 
death of a martyr at the end of May 1606, tortured by the new 

3 

emperor's underlrngs at Lahore. 

It seems, while commenting on the bravery of "Mai Bhago" 
Jakobsh suffers from a bout of delusion: 

"As a woman, it could only be upon the suppression of 
her sexuality, in her exchange of female for male 
attire that Mai Bhago could continue as an acceptable 
member of Guru's retinue." 4 

What an absurd and ludicrous statement! Don't men and women 
in modern armed forces have similar uniforms? Do these 
women suppress their femininity or become lesser of women 
in Jakobsh' s estimation? What about women who wear trousers 
like men? Are they hiding/suppressing their femininity to 
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survive in male dominated world? In Mai Bhago's time the 
attire of the Khalsa was the most practical military 
uniform, so how did she suppress her sexuality by wearing 
the Khalsa attire? Jakobsh! Does dress really determine a 
person' s sexuality? 

Further on she says: 

Another fascinating aspect of this incident is the understanding 
that Mai Bhago taunted the deserting males. As Louis Fenech has 
pointed out in his study of the taunt in Sikh tales of heroism 
and martyrdom, women' s taunt was often accompanied or replaced by 
the giving of a glass bangle to a male, churian paunian . The 
purpose of the bangle or taunt was to present that particular 
male as effeminate. According to Fenech (1996: 183) : 

In essence such displays demonstrate that male has been deprived 
of the force and vigour with which he is characteristically 
associated in Punjabi culture. He is in other words emasculated. 

... Within Punjabi culture referring to men as women, particularly 
by women, is a grave insult and is meant to persuade the male to 
demonstrate the contrary. 

Now, in which patriarchal culture are men not taunted as 
effeminate when they fail to perform their tasks? In the 
West, the taunt is "wear skirts" whereas in India it is 
"wear bangles." But what "taunts" have to do with Sikh 
martyrdom or heroism? Sikhs inherited these taunts from 
their Hindu, Muslim and Sultani-Hindu ancestors. 
Furthermore, most of the Sikhs about whom Jakobsh and 
Fenech are talking were either first or second generation 
Sikhs, who were barely one percent of the Punjab population 
during the period of 1680s to 1780s. The other remarkable 
thing about them is that the overwhelming majority of them 
exited the Sudra or untouchable ranks. There is no evidence 
in the Indian history that these taunts inspired either 
Hindus or Muslims to take up arms against the tyrannical 
Muslim rulers or the invaders from Afghanistan, Iran and 
Central Asia or the dehumanizing caste system. Small bands 
of invaders from central Asia and Afghanistan carved out 
fiefdoms throughout the Indian landscape culminating in the 
Mughal Empire. And later on Europeans who came as traders 
colonized the Indian subcontinent and put up signs: 

"Indians and dogs are not allowed." It seems these taunts 
did not stir the virility of Indians? Only scholars like 
Fenech nurtured in the hare-brained environment of 
McLeodian "Western methodology of historical research" 
could dig up the "historical truth" that Sikh heroes and 
martyrs were inspired by "feminine taunts"! How irrational 
one can be ! 
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Chapter 8 



Guru Gobind Singh' s Tenets 

I am not privy to Prof. Jakobsh' s early education. However, 
if her Ph.D. thesis is any indication of her past, then I 
can draw a picture: she had been a weak student all along. 
Either her teachers missed the obvious flaws or simply let 
it go hoping someone else down the education echelon will 
end up catching her. Now it seems nobody caught her and the 
weaknesses magnified beyond proportions and they reflect in 
her thesis under analysis here. Let's start with something 
so profoundly basic to Sikhism: the meanings of simple 
words : 

1 . "The term 'Sikh,' meaning disciple was replaced by 
'Khalsa, ' which in the seventeenth century reflected 
its usage by the Mughals for revenue collection on 
lands that were directly supervised by the government 
(Grewal 1967 : 113-15) . 1,1 

It seems she understands neither the meaning of "Sikh, " nor 
of "Khalsa." A "Sikh" means learner of truth and Khalsa 
means pure. Truth means pure (without blemish) — khalis. So 
Sikh and Khalsa are synonymous terms. That is why Bhai 
Gurdas says that Guru Nanak became prominent in the world by 
establishing a Panth of the pure: 



jffW fw fran? fen <toot uh 

Nanak became prominent /renowned in the world by 
establishing a nirmal (pure) Panth — Khalsa. 

Bhai Gurdas, Varan Bhai Gurdas, 1, p. 18. 

§t Hf £ ftffo Hf WW II 

Truth is higher than every thing but higher still is 
truthful living. 

AGGS, Ml, p. 62. 

However, when Guru Gobind Singh created a "uniformed 
military force" — the Khalsa Order, every initiate was 
required to take "Khande Di Pahul" and keep five Ks : Kesh 
(uncut hair) , Kangha (small comb tucked in the hair) , 
Kirpan (small sword in a baldric) , Kara (a steel bracelet 
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on a wrist) and Kashera (a specially designed knee length 
breeches) . Thus a Khalsa is a Sikh who keeps five Ks . 

2. "The British administration, which admired the martial 
resonance of Khalsa ideology, turned to the tenets of Guru 
Gobind Singh for guidance and took it upon themselves to 
stem the tide of the Hinduization of Sikhism through their 
recruitment tactics." 2 

Guru Gobind Singh' s tenets were the same as that of Guru 
Nanak, enshrined in AGGS . That is why Guru Gobind Singh 
conferred Guruship on AGGS. All the Gurus were one and the 
same spiritually. Guru Nanak' s successors enriched and 
strengthened Nanakian philosophy (Gurmat) ; they added 
innovative practices in the Sikh movement from time to time 
to meet the threat from ever-pernicious caste ideology and 
the Mughal rulers . 

Al-Beruni who spent many years in northern India in the 
eleventh century observed that Hindus did not cut body 
hair. 3 Devout Sikhs too have kept uncut hair from the time 
of Guru Nanak. It is also known that Sikhs started learning 
the art of warfare from the time of Guru Angad and there 
were sizeable number of Sikhs during the time Guru Arjan, 
being the finest horsemen and expert in wielding arms. Guru 
Hargobind' s victory in several skirmishes with Mughals and 
Khatris is a strong proof of that. Before coming into 
military conflict with the Mughals, Guru Gobind Singh 
fought and won several battles with the Rajput chiefs of 
Shivalik Hills. He knew that sooner or later, the Mughal 
Emperor would come to the aid of his vassals, the Rajput 
chiefs. To meet that challenge he needed a well-disciplined 
and well-trained army firmly committed to the cause of the 
Sikh Panth. Therefore, he sent invitations to Sikhs 
throughout India to attend the Baisakhi of 1999. On this 
historic day he created the Khalsa Order on the line of a 
disciplined army with a unique dress and code of conduct . 
The initiate was required to take "Khande Di Pahul" and 
wear five Ks to embody the spirit of a "saint soldier." 

3. Jakobsh has made absurd and false statements about 
"Khande Di Pahul," an initiation ceremony for Khalsa and 
the appellations of Singh and Kaur. 4 

Let me just cite two examples to show her lack of 
understanding of "Khande Di Pahul." According to her, 

Khalsa has an aversion to saffron colour 5 because this 
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